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For the Companion. 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


In StxTeen Cuaprers.—Cuarter XI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

It was a complete and ridiculous overturn. For- 
tunately the snow broke the force of the fall; and 
Chase had the presence of mind to keep a tight 
hold on the reins. 

Old Whiteface, at his 
best, was not a very 
mettlesome steed, and 
his ardor was quickly 
quenched in the deep 
drifts. Chase righted 
the cutter and got it in- 
to the track. Then he 
and Susan had time to 
look at and question 
each other. 

They were covered 
with snow from head to 
foot; and she had lost 
her muff and the jay’s 
wing out of her hat. 

*"You are not hurt ?” 
Chase eagerly inquired. 

“No; but I'm mad 
as I can be!” At the 
same time, conscious of 
spectators, she broke 
intoa laugh. “A pretty 
figure we cut, thanks to 
that impudent Worth 
Lankton !” 

Chase did not laugh. 
He brushed the snow 
from her neck and dress, 
saying rese 

“He'll get his pay for 
it! Yon’ll see, before 
this day’s sport is over! 
The fun Won't be all on 
his side, I assure you.” 

“Don’t mind it! we 
have had trouble 
* enough,” said Susan. 

“Oh, we are not going 
to have any more trou- 
ble; be easy on that 
score!” 

The laugh which 
finally came to his lips 
was bitter and menacing. “The scamp!” he ex- 
claimed. “I don’t care so much for myself; but 
to put girls in such peril—it was dastardly !” 

He shook the snow out of the sleigh-robe, and 
helped Susan back into the cutter. Then he 
brushed her muff and handed it to her. At last 
he discovered the tip of the jay’s wing peeping out 
of the drift, and recovered it, to her great delight, 
though she had positively assured him that she 
cared nothing about it, and would much prefer 
the two wings of the bird he promised to shoot 
for her. 

By this time Charley Budgett and Lem Pavode 
drove up, with Lem’s sister and another girl, all in 
one sleigh. The adventure was talked over, and 
Worth’s conduct was denounced by all in unspar- 
ing terms. Of course, it never occurred to Chase 

_ that he was at all to blame in the matter. 

“< The sleigh followed the cutter on to Bell’s, where 
Chase ‘¥as glad to find occasion for a little delay. 
+ oe yet arrived, and the 

number of plates to be ordered for the supper had 
yet to be determined. 

“Go into the parlor with the girls, and get warm 
after your ducking,” Chase said to » helping 
her out at the steps. “I'll keep inovig & 
few minutes.” 

He paid no attention to week who stood 
haughtily beside his blanketed horse at the end of 
the piazza, but drove quietly past him and disap- 
peared around the corner. 

It was not long before the last 
rived; and then the inquiries 
Chase. 4 

“I gave his horse such a sweat he didn’t dare let 
him stand still,” said Worth, on the hotel steps. 
“Sorry for what happened to you, Susie; but 
Chase was to blame.” 
pb. didn’t think he was half so much to Were 

-were,” said Susie, curtly. 
shouldn’t have told me I could seria 





party ar- 
loud for 


insulting way you did, and I don’t blame him,” 
replied the candid Susie. 
out of town.” 

“I wasn’t very far; and when I heard the sleigh- 
ride was coming off, of course I wanted to keep 
my engagement with Laura. So those who tried 
to get the start of me, and have the ride when I 
was away, didn’t make out very much!” added 





“I thought you were | alarm 


“In what matter?” Worth demanded, in quick 


“T’ve a mandamus here,” said the officer, pro- 
ducing a document from the same bregst-pocket. 

“What's a mandamus ?” Worth demanded again, 
with a look at once frightened and fierce. ° 

By this time, the loaded sleighs and cutters 
were grouped around Lankton’s, their occupants 














WORTH LANKTON’S SLEIGH-RIDE. ° 


Worth, sarcastic and defiant. 
waiting for, anyway ?” 

“I’m waiting for my driver,” said Susie. 

“You needn’t wait for him; I'll take you into 
my cutter,” said Worth, with ironical courtesy. 
“That's a pretty proposal!” «ried Susie. ‘How 
would you like to have Chaseerun off with your 
girl?” 

“He may, if he dares! and if I give him a 
chance,” Worth replied, with an excited air that 
gave him the appearance of: gayety. “Come, 
Laura!” 

“Let’s wait till all are ready,” said Laura. 

“T’m not going. to wait for anybody!” cried 
Worth. “I’m going to take the lead in this ride, 
and let anybody pass me who can!” 

Others remonstrated. But Worth, angry that 
there should be any delay on his enemy’s account, 
hurried Laura into the 

The rest followed their example; for Worth had 
a powerful influence over his companions, m 
as they often disliked his overbearing man 

Only Susie was left on the piazza. But now, 
to her great joy, she saw Chase driving up. 

He was coming quite slowly, as if he had merely 
walked his horse around the square for the sake 
of exercise. At sight of him Worth’s eyes gleamed. 

“I jead!” he cried again, tucking the robe 
around Laura, and then gathering up reins and 
whip. “See you all at supper-time!” 

But just as he was starting, a man who had 
walked along the sidewalk a little ahead of Chase, 
quickened his step, and advancing to Worth’s side 
of the sleigh, laid his hand on the reins. 

“One moment, if you please,” he said, in a quiet, 
business-like way 

“What—what is it?” eaid Worth, taken by sur- 
prise, and. afraid some of the rest. of Ags party 


“What arg we 


then whipped up just as I started to,” said Worth. Pe 


“That's what was the matter.” 





nS Ye 


looking with excited curiosity to see what would 
happen next. 

Chase, pale but polite, smiling with nervous lips, 
was helping Susie into his cutter. They paused, 
and everybody listened intently, to hear Mr. Cof- 
fin’s reply. 

The opening of his overcoat had exposed tlit 
officer’s badge on the lapel beneath. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and did not usually put on 
that ornament except when he had official business 
on hand. 

Moreover, the stealing of the pocket-rifle had by 
this time become known to all the town. These 
circumstances gave a thrilling interest to the situa- 
tion. 

“A mandamus, in this case,” said the constable, 
“is Judge Holgate’s writ commanding me to take 
you into custody. Would you like to look at it, 
to make sure of my authority ?” 

In preglucing and unfolding the paper, he had 
used both hands, letting go the reins. 

If the whole seene had been planned for Worth’s 
utter bewilderment and humiliation, it could not 
have been better contrived. He saw his enemy’s 
hand in it; and after his own short-lived triumph, 
this revenge was more than be could bear. 

He looked quickly at the officer, then at his 
horse, then gave a wild glance around at the spec- 
tators. His companions were not alone the wit- 
nesses of his arrest. Men came out of the hotel 
bar-room, or crossed the street, and urchins in the 
distance appeared running and hooting. 

“You see lam engaged just now,” Worth con- 
strained himself to say. ‘Wait till I come back 
from my sleigh-ride, and T’ll beat your service.” 

ci | said aaal do Sek pte the cousta- 





large man. 
ter.” 

But Worth was not a fellow to submit to any- 
thingsoabsurd. The idea of his going on a merry 
sleigh-ride, under arrest, and sitting between his 
girl and an officer! 

“How long will you keep meif I go with you 
now ?” he asked, quietly, while forming a desper- 
ate resolution. 

“Not long, if we find 
the squire in his office, 
and you can get bail.” 

“T shall have to se 
for my father,” sa 
Worth. ‘That will take 
a good while.” 

“Yes, it will,” replied 
the constable. “I’m sor- 
ry, but I can’t help it.” 

“I suppose I know 
something of the charge 
trumped up against me,” 
said Worth, with rising 
fury, as a full sense of 
his wrong and shame 
rushed over him. “It 
can be easily disposed 
of. But this outrage— 
at this moment”—— 

“Our oyster-supper is 
ordered!” said poor 
Laura; who, worthy 
girl and good speller as 
she was, had not a very 
fine sense of humor, 
and did not know why 
her remark should ex- 
cite laughter. 

‘“We-ean eat that for 
you,” said Charley 
Budgett, “if it will be 
any accommodation.” 

The situation, which 

had at first threatened 
to be tragic, was fast turiing to comedy; when 
Worth, writhing with rage and mortification, con- 
trolled himself enough to say, w “7 lurid sullen- 
néss,— 

“T don’t care! I'm not to be tricked out of this 
trip. I’m going to have my sleigh-ride, any way! 
And if you don’t mind getting in and riding with 
us, Mr. Coffin, all right! I°@an stand it it you 
can.” 

“Very well!” laughed. th¢ constable. ‘Perhaps 
this is the best way to séftle it. I hope you’ll in- 
vite me to supper when we get back.” 

He was quite thrown off his guard by Worth’s 
apparcnt willingness.to accept this amusing com- 
promise. 

Worth made a motion as if to rise and make 
room for him in the cutter. 

“Ned!” called the officer to a youngster on the 
sidewalk, “go around and tell my folks.” 

Here he was suddenly interrupted, and, the next 
moment, he might have been seen flying throngh 
the street, clinging to the back of the departing 
cutter, with his heels kicking up, while Worth 
lashed the horse. 

It was-by the merest chance that the constable 
had caught hold when Worth made that nearly 
successful feint and treacherous start. But he 
quickly recovered his self-possession, and refused 


We'll make room for you in the cut- 


working his way into the cutter. 

Then, in his desperation, Worth turned and 
tried to force his hands away, and got his own 
wrist captured by the alert officer. 

Meanwhile, Laura was screaming; and Worth, 
not seeing how he drove, was. reining his horse 
violently into a drift. Catastrophe was impend- 
ing. It was over in a minute. The cutter was 
upset, and Laura was tumbled upon officer and 
prisoner in the burying snow. 

For officer and prisoner they still remained. 
Nothing could unclasp the constable’s grip. 

Laura scrambled firstgto her feet. Then Mr. 
Coffin and Worth Lankton got up together. 

The horse ran a few rods after scattering the 
contents of the entter, when he was stepped and 
brought back by a couple of men on the street. 

“Well,” said Worth, excitedly. ‘You've beat 
me! Now put on your handcuffs.” 

“I don’t think that will be necessary,” Mr. Coffin 
replied. “I can easily manage boys like you with- 
out’em.” .- ’ 

“Td rather one of us had been killed!” said 
Worth. “But it’s all right. Ill go with you.” 





to be shaken off. .On the contrary, he was, fast ~ 
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“That's about the wisest conclusion you can 
come to,” remarked the officer. 

“I didn’t mean to upset you, Laura,” said 
Worth. “And I'm sorry I can’t keep my engage- 
ment.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” said Laura, crying. “I 
aint hurt, and I don’t care for myself, but I do say 
it is too mean !” : 

She consented to get into the cutter and ride 
back to the hotel, while the whitened constable 
walked before, leading the horse with one hand 
and his snow-covered prisoner with the other. 

“Somebody will have to suffer for this business !” 
Worth exclaimed, in high excitement, as the 
crowd about the steps opened to let him pass 
through. “I don't want any one to think I’m go- 
ing to submit to it tamely. I’ve done nothing to 
be taken up for, and I shall be at liberty again in 
an hour. Shan’t I, Mr. Coffin ?” 

“T think it likely you will, if you behave your- 
self,” replied the officer. ‘But it won't be healthy 
for you to try any more of your tricks on me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Worth, now for the 
first time thinking to brush off the adhering snow 
from his clothes, as they halted at the steps. “I 
didn’t mean any trick against you. But to be the 
victim of a rascally outrage—at such a time !” 

His wrath choked him, and he merely added, 
“Never mind!” with a savage look at Chase. 

His companions were, in the meanwhile, consid- 
ering whether they should continue their sleigh- 

, after such an interruption, or countermand 
order for supper, and go home, 

“*What’s the use of going home ?” cried Charley 
Budgett. “That won't help anything.” 

“But what will become of Laura?” whispered 
Susie. 

“Teil her she can ride with us,” said Chase; 
“since she doesn’t object to three on a seat. I 
guess I shall be as agreeable to her as a police- 
officer !”” 

“Oh, but that will be too cruel, after”— 

And Susie told him of Worth’s proposal to carry 
her off, and his defiant offer to let any body carry 
has girl off who could. 

“T'll do it!” exclaimed Chase. “But don’t say a 
word, only tell her that her friends will take care 
of her.” 

This Susie did quite privately; at which poor 
Laura seemed somewhat cheered. 

She had got out of the cutter, and was standing 
on the piazza with two or three companions, when 
Worth, after a consultation with his eaptor, said to 
her,— 

“I'll come for you here, as soon as I get a 
chance. But, of course, I haven’t any right to ask 
you to wait forme. Don’t wait, unless you wish 
to. Ill get somebody to take you home in my 
cutter, if you would prefer that.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Laura. “But 
you needn't be to that trouble. I don’t wantto go 
home; and I think it would be awfully lonesome 
Staying here; and as I can’t help you, as I see, 
perhaps—if you have no objection—I’ll go with 
our friends; it seems too bad I shouldn’t, since 
everything has been arranged so, and the supper 

Worth bad 1fo objection, of course. He gave% 
sullen assent, and walked away with the officer; 
thinking that the utmost weight of humiliation a 
mortal could bear, had fallen to his lot. 

But there was more yet in store for him. 

As he was marching ignoniiniously, with Mr. 
Coffin’s hand under his arm, to'tli¢ door of Squire 
Holgate’s office, the sleighing-party, having finally 
got started, dashed off gaily with flourishing 
whips and jingling bells. 

Worth paused at the door, as the procession 
swept by in the brilliant twilight; and looked to 
see what horse and what driver led off in his place. 

The horse was Whiteface, and the driver was 
Chase Atway. 

There were two girls on the seat with Chase; 
and one of them fluttered her handkerchief cheer- 

ly at the wretched prisoner left behind. 

was Laura Fosdick. That was an ill-timed 
act of kindness; although she meant it for the 
best. 

Others followed her example. A dozen hand- 
kerchiefs were waved from the departing sleighs. 
At the same time a suppressed tittering reached 
Wortb Lankton’s ears. 

He watched till the last sleigh passed; his feat- 
ures wearing some such dazed and despairing look 
as when the prize of the pocket-rifle was awarded 
to his rival. 

Then he turned and entered the squire’s office 
with the constable. 

(To be continued.) 
————+oo—___——_ 
WASPS AS PAPER-MAKERS. 

“Do you know that wasps are wonderful paper- 
makers ?” avked one of our practical Massachu- 
setts paper. fa the other day. 

“They are,” said he. @They make real paper, 
Just as truly as paper-makers. A wasp flies to a 
flower and covers the front of its body all over 
with the dust of the flower. This is moistened, 
and mixed with the wax which is secreted on the 
surface of the body. Then the-wasp flies away to 
an old fence, or other piece of weather-worn wood, 
which has a loose, fuzzy, fibrous surface made so 





spon the dust of the flower, and a layer of it ad- 
heres to the body and becomes mingled with wax 


_ > in the same way. 





“Then away goes the wasp to the nest which it 
is building, places itself just on the spot where it 
wants the layer of paper to be, and then works it- 
self up into a heat by a furious buzzing of the 
wings, so that the wax is moistened next to the 
body, and the paper drops off in the right place, 
where it can be fastened on, Its product is just as 
really paper, according to the sense of the word in 
fe pert it which comes from a paper- 





GONE. 
Ghost-like I round the haunts of my childhood, 
a desert I was bound to traverse, 

to find the old familiar faces. ie 
Tylana of my bosom, thon mere more than a 

wert not thou in Len 
wy. - ~ rat my father's felling? 
How some have died, and some they have left me, 


nm from all de; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar prog —" 
CHARLES Lams. 
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For the Companion. 
SUSIE BELL. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

Susie Bell was the daughter of a farmer. Her 
home was a little, one-story, unpainted house, 
with a green lawn in front, and a magnificent elm 
at one corner. Elms grow for the poor man as 
readily as for the rich. 

The house inside was a pattern of neatness, al- 
though there were six children younger than Susie, 
and always a baby to tend. But Susie’s mother 
was like the good woman described in the Proverbs 
of Solomon—she looked well to the ways of her 
household, and ate not the bread of idleness. 

Susie knew that the Sturtevants, and the Stor- 
rows, and all those rich people in the village lived 
in far finer houses than her father’s, but it had 
never struck her otherwise than as quite natural 
and proper. She had sometimes carried butter to 
Judge Sturtevant’s, and had more than once had 
a glimpse of his parlor, and had thought it as 
grand as Queen Victoria’s, but it had never oc- 
curred to her to contrast it with their own plain 
but pleasant little “best room.” 

Miss Edith, the judge’s daughter, was Susic’s 
Sunday-school teacher, and it was a real pleasure 
to Susie to note how nicely Miss Edith’s clothes 
fitted her, and how her gloves matched her bon- 
net, and her bonnet matched her dress, and though 
the gloves were kid and the dress silk, it did not 
make her in the least discontented with her own 
neat calico frock and cotton gloves. She felt, if 
she did not reason about it, that one style was ap- 
propriate for Miss Edith, and another for herself. 

In short, during all the sixteen years of her life 
she had never desired to be other than she was,— 
just little Susie Bell,—and perhaps this happy state 
of things might: have gone on forever, but for the} 
sudden appearance on the scene of Betsey Baffin. 

Betsey had formerly lived in town, but at that 
time she was a little barefooted girl who came to 
people’s back-doors asking for cold scraps and 
cast-off garments. But since then she had been 
to the factory, and had returned to show Yate 
to the wondering natives clad in a of hues 
such as never decked the lily, and resplendent in 
“one-dollar” jewelry such as Solomon never saw 
nor heard of. 

And such glowing accounts as she gave of the 
gayeties of Spindletown! Such balls and parties 
and concerts and beaux! Oné would have thought 
that life there was an endless round of pleasure, 
and that money flowed into people’s pockets as 
water did into their cisterns. It was not strange 
that the heads of some of her youthful listeners 
were turned, and among them that of our little 
friend, Susie Bell. 

I do not think, however, that Susie would have 
done what she did had it not been for Hannah 
Brown, who lived next door. Hannah was a year 
older than Susie, and much more forward and self- 
reliant. “I don’t see why we can’t go to the fac- 
tory and be independent, and have a good time,” 
said she. 

“My folks wouldn’t let me go,” said Susie. 

“Nor mine either,” said Hannah, “‘but we might 
go without asking; that’s the way Betsey did. 
Besides, when we got a lot of money we could 
help them, you know, so it would be better for 
them in the end.” 

“So it would; I didn’t think of that,” said Susie. 

Well, one morning Susie’s mother calfed Susie 
and she did not come. And when she opened the 
bedroom-door, she found the bed had not been 
slept in. Then she flung a shawl over her head 
and ran over to neighbor Brown’s to see if they 
knew anything about her Susie, and met Mrs. 
Brown just coming over to see if they knew any- 
thing about her Hannah. 

And there we will leave them and follow the 
runaways. 

Between them they had a few dollars which they 
had—I will not say stolen, nobody steals now but 
chicken-thieves—but which they had “borrowed” 
from the paternal sheep-skin, intending to return 
it when wealth should flow in upon thm, as they 
fully expected it would. 

They had no difficulty in finding their way to 








they were cana to share her room till they 
could do better. It was in. the fourth story, and 
when they saw it they devoutly hoped they might 
do better very soon. Never had their country- 
bred eyes beheld so much litter in so small a space. 
Never had their country-bred noses been cognizant 
of such an atmosphere. 

This was their second disillusion. 

They had supposed that when they reached 
Spindletown all their difficulties would be at an end 
—that they would immediately find work, and re- 
ceive bountiful wages; but Betty now told them 
that some of the mills had shut down, throwing 
many old hands out of employment; and it was 
doubtful whether they could find anything to do at 
present. | 

“Times is harder than what they was when I 
was home,” said she. 

But although an ignorant, Betty was not a bad- 
hearted, girl, and she promised to do what she 
could for them. 

This proved to be nothing at all, as the days 
went by, and their money went, too, and they 
found themselves in a strange place, penniless, 
with no means of earning anything ; and wasn’t 
this a terrible disillusion ? 

Meanwhile, Betty’s chum returned, isa the girls 
were promoted to the fifth story, which, with grim 
pleasantry, they called their “‘roost.” 

“If I can’t do one thing, I will another,” at 
length said Hannah Brown, and she was as good 
as her word. She found a place as kitchen-maid, 
with “hard work and poor wages,” as she herself 
said. 

As for Susie, her sole wish was to go home. 
She thought of the low house, with its perfect 
cleanliness, and the sweet, fresh air coming in 
at the windoys, of the children playing in the 
barn, of her father coming from his day’s work, 
of her mother singing to the baby,—and when she 
got to this point, she did not think any more,—she 
only cried. Oh, how could she ever have dreamed 
that there was anything in Spindletown to make up 
for all this ? 

Why, just to drive the cows through the winding 
lane, and watch the swallows fly, and hear the 
robins sing, was better than all the parties which 
had seemed so attractive when Betty déscribed 
them. She had been to but one of those, but it 
had not pleased her. She could not say there was 
anything wrong about it, but there was a freedom 
which made her blush and shrink into a corner, 
and for this they had laughed at her, and called 
her a “‘little-country girl.” 

But the worst of all was to come; for the land- 
lord, finding that she could—-no longer pay her 
board, and that there was no prospect of her get- 
ting employment, ordered her to ‘pack 
‘out of his house nn nr Be was no 
one to defend her nor speak a word for her, for 
Betty was at the mill. 

“How can I go?” said the trembling child. “I 
have no place to go to.” 

“J don’t care where you go to,” said he; “but 
you won’t stay here any longer, you beggar!” and 
with this, he seized her roughly by the arm, and 
drew her towards the stairs. 


i “I'll go, -I will go, only don’t touch me!” cried 


she, but he kept his grip. 


In this way, they went down the four flights of 


stairs, he calling her many hard names, and using 
language such as she had never in her life heard 
before. He continued to pour forth his invectives 
even after he had thrown open the front door and 
pushed her into the street. 

There Susie stood, bareheaded and sobbing, not 
knowing which way to turn, and was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd, who supposed she had 
been guilty of some crime. 

A young lady was passing that way, and being 
stopped by the crowd, was about to cross over, 
when her eye fell on Susie. Her countenance was 
hidden, but something familiar in the aspect caused 
the lady to lay her hand on her shoulder and'say,— 

“Isn't this my little Sunday school scholar, 
Susie Bell ?” 

Susie looked up and saw the sweet face of Miss 
Edith Sturtevant bending over her. 

“Oh, take me home, take me home!” was all 
she could say. 

“So I will, my childybut what is the matter? 
What has she done ?” 

’s been cheating me out of her board, and 
'3 enough,” said the landlord. 

“T’ll be responsible for that,” said Miss Edith, 
taking out her purse. 

“Ah, yes, walk in, madam. All right, all right ;” 
and the landlord now became as obsequious as he 
had before been overbearing. 

He even offered Susie the privilege of remaining 
under his roof still longer if she wished it. But 
she had seen quite enough of spindles and Spindle- 
town, and gladly started on her homeward route 
under Miss Edith’s protection. 

“Oh, what would have become of me if you had 
not come along just as you did ?” said Susie. 

“Heaven knows!” said Miss Edith, with a shud- 
der; for to her the question meant much more 
than it did to Susie. 


As they drew near home, Susie began to have 


Edith softly, as she turned from the little farm- 
house, leaving Susie the centre of a loving group. 

But there are lost sheep that are never found, 
and it might have ended so differently ! 


+>» 





For the Companion. 
THROUGH THE “CHINKING.” 
By Oharles Egbert Oraddock. 

N@& far from an abrupt precipice on one of the Cum- 
berland Mountain spurs there stands in the midst of the 
red and yellow autumn woods a little log “meet’n’- 
house.” The nuts rattle noisily down on its roof; 
sometimes during “evenin’ preachin’”—which takes 
place in the afternoon—a flying-squirre! frisks near the 
window. The hymns echo softly, softly from the hazy 
sunlit heights across the valley. 

“That air the doxol’gy,” said Tom Brent, pausing to 
listen among the wagons and horses hitched outside. 
He was about to follow home his father’s mare, that had 
broken loose and galloped off through the woods, but as 
he glanced back at the church a sudden thought struck 
him. He caught sight of the.end of little Jim Coggin’s 
comforter flaunting out through the “chinking”—as the 
mountaineers call the series of short slats which are set 
diagonally in the spaces between the logs, and on which 
the clay is thickly daubed. This work had been badly 
done, and in many places the daubing had fallen away. 
Thus it was that as Jim Coggin sat within the church, 
the end of his comforter had slipped through the chink- 
ing and was waving in the wind outside. 

Now Jim had found the weather still too warm for 
his heavy jeans jacket, but he was too cool without it, 
and he had ingeniously compromised the difficulty by 
wearing his comforter in a unique manner—laying it on 
his shoulders, crossing it over the chest, passing it un- 
der the arms, and tying it in a knot between the shoul 
der-blades. Tom remembered this with a grin as he 
slyly crept up to the house, and it was only the work 
of a moment to draw that knot through the chinking and 
secure it firmly to a sumach-bush that grew near at hand. 

It never occurred to him that the resounding doxology 
could fail to rouse that small, tow-headed, freckled-faced 
boy, or that the congregation might slowly disperse 
without noticing him as he sat motionless and asleep in 
the dark shadow. 

The sun slipped down into the red west; the blue 
mountains turned purple; heavy clouds gathered, and 
within three miles there was no other humgn creature 
when Jim suddenly woke to the darkness and the storm 
and the terrible loneliness. 

Where was he? He tried to rise—he could not move. 
Bewildered, he struggled and tugged at his “harness” — 
allin vain. As he realized the situation he burst into 
tears. 

“Them home-folks o’ mine won’t kem hyar ter s’arch 
fur me,” he cried, desperately, “‘kase I tole my mother 
ez how I war a-goin’ ter dust down the mounting ter 
Aunt Jerushy’s house ez soon ez meet’n’ war out an’ 
stay all night along o’ her boys.” 

Still he tried to comfort himself by reflecting that it 
was not so bad as it might have been. There was no 
danger that he would have to starve and pine here till 
next Sunday, for a “protracted meeting” was in pro- 
gress, service was held every day, and the congregation 
would return to-morrow, which was Thursday. 

His philosophy, however, was short-lived, for the 
sudden lightning rent the clouds, and a terrific peal of 
thunder echoed among the cliffs. 

“The storm air a-comin’ up the mounting!” he ex 
claimed, in vivacious protest. ‘An’ ef this brief wind 
war ter whurl the old meet’n’-house off’n the bluff an’ 
down inter the valley whar-r—would—I—be?” 

All at once the porch creaked beneath a heavy tread. 
A clumsy hand was fumbling at the door. “Strike a 
light,” said a gruff voice without. 

When a lantern was thrust in, Jim was about to speak, 
but the words froze upon his lips for fear when a man 
strode heavily over the threshold and he caught the ex- 
pression of his face. 

It was an evil face—red and bloated and brutish. He 
had small, malicious, twinkling eyes, and a shock of 
sandy hair. A suit of copper-colored jeans hung loosely 
on his tall lank frame, and when he placed the lantern 
on a bench and stretched out both arms as if he were 
tired, he showed that his left hand was maimed—the 
thumb had been cut off at the first joint. 

A thick-set, short, swaggering man tramped in after 
him. 

““Waal, Amos Brierwood,” he said, “it’s safes’ fur us 
ter part. We oughter be fur enough from hyar by day- 
break. Divide that thar traveller’s money—hey?” 

They carefully closed the rude shutters, barred the 
door, and sat down on the “mourners’ bench”—ncither 
having noticed the small boy at the other end of the 
room. 

Poor Jim, his arms akimbo and half-covered by his 
comforter, stuck to the wall like a plaid bat,—if such a 
natural curiosity is ble,—feverishly hoping that 
the men might go without seeing him at at all. 

For surely no human creature could be more abhor- 
» than Amos 
Brierwood as he sat there, his red brutish face redder 
still with a malign pleasure, his malicious eyes gloating 
over the rolls of money which he drew from a pocket- 
book stolen from some waylaid traveller, snapping his 
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ment. Then he clenched his fist, and shook it fiercely. 
‘How did ye happen ter be hyar this time o’ the night, 
ye limb?” he cried. 

“Dunno,” faltered poor Jim. 

The other man had returned too. “Waal, sir, ef that 
thar boy hed been a copper-head now, he’d hev bit us, 
sure!” 

“He mought do that yit,” said Amos Brierwood, 
with grim significance. “He hev been thar all this time 
—kase he air tied thar, don’t ye see? An’ he hev eyes 
—an’ he hev ears. What air ter hender?” . 

The other man’s face turned pale, and Jim thought 
that they were afraid he would tell all he had seen and 
heard. The manner of both had changed, too. They 
had a skulking, nervous way with them now in place of 
the coarse bravado that had characterized them hitherto. 

Amos Brierwood pondered for a few minutes. Then 
he sullenly demanded,— 

“What's yer name?” 

“It air Jeemes Coggin,” quavered the little boy. 

“Coggin, hey?” exclaimed Brierwood, with a new 
idea bringing back the malicious twinkle to his eyes. 
He laughed as though mightily relieved, and threw up 
his left hand and shook it exultingly. 

The shadow on the dark wall of that maimed hand 
with only the stump of a thumb was a weird, a horrible 
thing to the child. He had no idea that his constant 
notice of it would stamp it in his memory, and that 
something would come of this fact. He was glad when 
the shadow ceased to writhe and twist upon the wall, 
and the man dropped his arm to his side again. 

“What's a-brewin’, Amos?” asked the other, who 
had been watching Brierwood curiously. 

They whispered aside for a few moments—at first 
anxiously and then with wild guffaws of satisfaction 
and self-gratulation. When they approached the boy 
their manner had changed once more. 

“Waal, I declar, bubby,” said Brierwood, agreeably, 
“this hyar fix ez ye hev got inter air sateful fur true! 
It air enough ter sot enny boy on the mounting cat-a-. 
wampus. "T'war a good thing ez we-uns happened ter 
kem by hyar on our way from the tan-yard way down 
yander in the valley whar we-uns hev been ter git paid 
up fur workin’ thar some. We'll let ye out. Who 
done yer this hyar trick?” 

“Dunno—witches, I reckons!” cried poor Jim, burst- 
ing into tears. 

“Witches!” the man exclaimed, “the woods air a- 
roamin’ with ’em this time o’ the year—bein’, ye see, 
ez they kem ter feed on the mast.” 

He chuckled as he said this, perhaps at the boy’s evi- 
dent terror—for Jim was sorrowfully superstitious— 
perhaps because he had managed to cut unnoticed a 
large fragment from the end of the comforter. This he 
stuffed into his own pocket as he talked on about two 
witches, whom he said he had met that afternoon under 
an oak-tree feeding on acorns. 

** An’ now, I kem ter remind myself that them witches 
war inquirin’ round ’bout’n a boy—war his name Jeemes 
Cogyin? Le’s see! That boy’s name war Jeémes Cog- 
gin!” 

While Jim stood breathlessly, intently listening, 
Brierwood had twisted something into the folds of his 
comforter so dextrously that unless this were untied it 
would not fall—it was a silk handkerchief of a style 
never before seen in the mountains, and he had made a 
knot hard and fast in one corner. 

“Thar now!” he exclaimed, holding up the fragment 
of knitted yarn, “I hev tore yer comforter. Never 
mind, bubby,—’twar tore afore. But it’ll do ter wrop 
up this money-purse what b’longs ter yer dad. He lef’ 
it hid in the chinking o’ the wall over yander close ter 
war I war sittin’ when I fust kem in. I'll put it back 
thar, *kase yer dad don’t want nobody ter know whar it 
air hid.” 

He strode across the room and concealed the empty 
pocket-book in the chinking. 

“Ef ye won't tell who teched it, I'll gin a good word 
fur ye ter them witches what war inquirin’ round fur ye 
ter-day.” 

Jim promised in hot haste, and then, the rain having 
ceased, he started for home, but Brierwood stopped 
him at the door. 

“Hold on thar, Bub,—I kem mighty nigh furgittin’ ter 
let ye know ez I seen yer brother Alf awhile back, an 
he axed me ter git ye ter go by Tom Brent’s house, an 
tell Tom ter meet him up the road a piece by that thar 
big Sulphur Spring. Will ye gin Tom that message? 
Tell him Alf said ter come quick.” 

Once more Jim promised. 

The two men holding the lantern out in the porch 
watched him as he pounded down the dark road, his 
tow hair sticking out of his tattered black hat, the ends 
of his comforter flaunting in the breeze, and every ges- 
ture showing the agitated haste of a witch-scared boy. 
Then they looked at each other significantly, and laughed 
loud and long. 4 

“He'll tell sech a crooked tale ter-morrer that Alf 
Coggin an’ his dad will see sights along o’ that travel- 
ler’s money!” said Brierwood, gloating over his sharp 
management as he and his accomplice mounted their 
horses and rode off in opposite directions. 

When Jim reached Tom Brent’s house, and knocked 
at the door, he was so absorbed in his terrors that, as it 
opened, he said nothing fora moment. He could see 
the family group within. Tom’s father was placidly 
smoking. His palsied ‘‘gran’dad” shook in his chair in 
the chimney-corner as he told the wide-eyed boys big 
tales about the ‘‘Injuns” that harassed the early settlers 
in Tennessee. 

“Tom,” he said, glancing up at the big boy,—‘*Tom, 
—thar’s a witch waitin’ fur ye at the Sulpbur Spring!— 
go thar, quick!” 

“Not efI knows what’s good fur me!” protested 
Tom, with a great horse-laugh. ‘What ails ye, boy? 
Ye talk like ye war teched in the head!” 

“T went ter say ez Alf Coggin air there waitin’ fur 
ye,” Jim began again, nodding his slandered head with 
great solemnity, ‘‘an’ tole me ter tell ye ter kem thar 
quick.” 

He took no heed of the inaccuracy of the message,— 
he was glancing fearfully over his shoulder, and the 
next minute scuttled down the road in a bee-line for 
home. 

Tom hurried off briskly through the woods. ‘Waal, 
sir! I’m mighty nigh crazed ter know what Alf Coggin 
kin want o’ me; goin’ coon-huntin’ mebbe,” he specu- 
lated, as he drew within sight of an old lightning-scathed 
tree Shah sine’ haste Shomephar syeing Ont Hemyened 
up, stark and white, in the dim light. 


starred sky ; the moon was only a crescent, and dipping 
low in the west, but he could see the sombre outline of 
the opposite mountain, and the white mists that shifted 
in a ghostly and elusive fashion along its summit. The 
night was still, save for a late katydid, spared by the 
frost, and piping shrilly. 

He experienced a terrible shock of surprise when a 
sudden voice—a voice he had never heard before—cried 
out sharply ,— 

“Hello there! Help! help!” And as he pressed 
tremulously forward, he beheld a sight which made him 
ask himself if it were possible that Alf Coggin had sent 
for him to join in some nefarious work which had ended 
in leaving a man—a stranger—bound to the old lightning- 
scathed tree. 

Even in the uncertain light, Tom could see that he 
was pallid and panting, evidently exhausted in some 
desperate struggle; there was blood on his face, his 
clothes were torn, and by all odds he was the angriest 
man that was ever waylaid and robbed. 

“Ter-morrer he'll be jes’ a-swoopin’!” thought Tom, 
tremulously untying the complicated knots, and listen- 
ing to his threats of vengeance on the unknown thieves, 
“an’ every ‘critter on the mounting will git a clutch 
from his claws.” 

And in fact, it was hardly daybreak before the con- 
stable of the district, who Ifved hard by in the valley, 
was informed of all the details of the affair, so far as 
known to Tom or the “Traveller”—for thus the moun- 
taineers designated him, as if he were the only one fin 
the world. 

By reason of the message which 'Jim had delivered, 
and its strange result, they suspected the Coggins, and 
as they rode together to the justice’s house for a war- 
rant, this suspicion received unexpected confirmation 
in a rumor that they found afloat. Every man they met 
stopped them to repeat the story that Coggin’s boy had 
told somebody that it was his father who had robbed 
the traveller, and hid the empty pocket-book in the 
chinking of the church wall. No one knew who had 
set this report in circulation, but a blacksmith said he 
heard it first from a man named Brierwood, who had 


much stateliness as is compatible with a pair of baggy 
brown jeans trousers, a plaid comforter tied between 
the shoulder-blades in a big knot, a tow-head, and a 
tattered black hat; he slipped his grimy paw into the 
chinking where Amos Brierwood had hid the pocket- 
book, and drew it thence, with the prideful exclama- 
tion,— 

**B’longs ter my dad!”’ 

The officer held it up empty before the traveller,—he 
held up, too, the bit of comforter in which it was fold- 
ed, and pointed to the small boy’s shoulders. The gen- 
tleman turned away, convinced at last. Alf and his 
father looked’ from one to the other, in mute despe’.. 
They foresaw many years of imprisonment for a cr.ne 
which they had not committed. 

The constable was hurrying his prisoners towards the 
door, when there was a sudden stir in the outskirts of 
the crowd. Old Parson Payne was pushing his way in, 
followed by a tall young man, who, in comparison with 
the uncouth mountaineers, seemed wonderfully pros- 
perous and well-clad, and very fresh and breezy. 

“You're all on the wrong track!” he cried. 

And his story proved this, though it was simple 
enough. 

He was sojourning in the mountains with some friends 
on a ‘“‘camp-hunt,” and the previous evening he had 
chanced to lose his way in the woods. When night 
and the storm came on, he was full five miles from 
camp. He mistook the little ‘‘meet’n’-house” for a dwell- 
ing, and dismounting, he hitched his horse in the laurel, 
intending to ask for shelter for the night. As he 
stepped upon the porch, however, he caught a glimpse, 
through the chinking, of the interior, and he perceived 
that the building was a church. There were benches 
and a rude pulpit. The next instant, his attention was 
riveted by the sight of two men, one of whom had 
drawn a knife upon the other, quarrelling over a roll of 
money. He stood rooted to the spotin surprise. Grad- 
ually, he began to understand the villany afoot, for he 
overheard all they said to each other, and afterward to 
Jim. He saw one of the men cut the bit from the com- 
forter, wrap the pocket-book in it, and hide it away, 





stopped at his shop to have his horse shod. 


It was.still early when they reached Jim Coggin’s 
home; the windows and doors were open to let out the 
dust, for his mother was just beginning to sweep. She 
had pushed aside the trundle-bed when her eyes sud- 
denly distended with surprise as they fell upon an ob- 
ject lying on the floor beside it. The moment that she 
stooped and picked it up, the strange gentleman stepped 
upon the porch, and through the open door, he saw it 
dangling from her hands. 

He tapped the on the 
“That’s my property !’’ he said, tersely. 

The officer stepped in instantly. ‘Good-mornin’, 
Mrs. Coggin,” he said, politely. ‘“‘*T would pleasure 
me some ter git a glimpse o’ that handkercher.” 

“ Air it yourn?” asked the woman wonderingly. “I 
jes’ now fund it, an’ I war tried ter know whe had 
drapped it hyar.” 

The officer, without a word, untied the knot which 
Amos Brierwood had made in one corner, while the 
Coggins looked on in open-mouthed amaze. It con- 
tained a five-dollar-bill and a bit of paper on which 
some careless memoranda had been jotted down in 
handwriting which the traveller claimed was his own. 
It seemed a very plain case. Still, he got out of the 
sound of the woman's sobs and crics as soon as he con- 
veniently could, and sauntered down the road, where 
the officer presently overtook him" with Alf and his 
father in custody. 

“Whar be ye a-takin’ of us now?” cried the elder, 
gaunt and haggard, and with his long hair blowing in 
the breeze. 

“Ter the meet’n’-house, whar yer boy says ye hev hid 
the traveller’s money-purse,” said the officer. 

“My boy!” exclaimed John Coggin, casting an 
astounded glance upon his son. 

Poor Alf was almost stunned. When they reached 
the church, and the men, after searching for a time 
without result, appealed to him to save trouble by 
pointing out the spot where the pocket-book was con- 
cealed, he could only.stammer and falter unintelligibly, 
and finally he burst into tears. 

“Ax the t’other one—the leetle boy,” suggested an 
old man in the crowd. 

Alfs heart sank—sank like lead—when Jim, suddenly 
remémbering the promised ‘‘good word” to the witches, 
piped out, ‘‘I war tole not ter tell who teched it,—’kase 
my dad didn’t want nobody ter know ’twar hid thar.” 

John Coggin’s face was rigid and gray. 

“The Lord hev forsook me!” he cried. “An’ all my 
chillen hev turned liars tergether.” 

Then he made a great effort to control himself. 

“Look a-hyar, Jim, ef ye hev got the truth in ye,— 
speak it! Ef ye know whar I hev hid anything,— 
find it!” 

Jim, infinitely important, and really 
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understanding lit- 
tle of what was going on, except that all of these big 


and he witnessed a dispute between them which went 


on in dumb show behind the boy’s back as to which of 
two bills should be knotted in the handkerchief which 
they twisted into the comforter. 

The constable was pressing him to describe the ap- 
pearance of the ruffians, 

“Why,” said the stranger, ‘‘one of them was long, and 
lank, and loose-jointed, and had sandy hair, and”.——he 
paused abruptly, cudgelling his memory for something 
more distinctive, for this description would apply to 
half the men in the room, and thus it would be impossi- 
ble to identify and capture the robbers. 

“He hadn’t no thumb sca’cely on his lef’? hand,’ 
piped out Jim, holding up his own grimy paw, and 
looking at it with squinting intensity as he crooked it at 
the first joint, to imitate the maimed hand. 

“No thumb!” exclaimed the constable, excitedly. 
‘‘Amos Brierwood fur a thousand !” 

Jim nodded his head intelligently, with sudden recol- 
lection. ‘That air the name ez the chunky man gin 
him when they fust kem in.” 

And thus it was that the Coggins were exonerated, 
when they were presently brought before the justice, of 
all complicity in the crime for which Brierwood and 
his accomplice were afterward arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to the State Prison. 

Jim doubts whether the promised “good word” was 
ever spoken on his behalf to the witches, who were 
represented as making personal inquiries for him, be- 
cause he suspects that the two robbers were themselves 
the only evil spirits roaming the woods that night. 
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HOW SOME OAKS ARE PLANTED. 


It is a curious circumstance, and not generally known, 
that many of those oaks which are called spontaneous 
are planted by the squirrel. 

This little animal has performed the most essential 
service to the English navy. Walking, one day, in the 
woods belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near Troy- 
house, Monmouth, a traveller’s attention was diverted 
by a squirrel sitting very composedly upon the ground. 
The passer-by stopped to observe its motions. In a 
few minutes it darted like lightning to the top of a 
tree, beneath which it had been sitting. In an in- 





tined to supply the place of the parent tree. Thus is 
Britain, in some measure, indebted to the industry 
and bad memory of a squirrel, 


“That leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty.” 


—————_or——__—— 
For the Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE AT THE TOMB OF 
ABRAHAM 


I was spending the winter of 1875—6 in Jerusalem, 
whitherI had gone in company with Consul De Haas, 
partly for health, and partly, like the twelve Israelitish 
messengers, ‘‘to spy out the land.” 

Some time during January, there arrived in the city a 
young gentleman, an American, travelling for the pur- 
pose of education.and sight-seeing. As neither of us 
had been farther south than Bethlehem, I proposed to 
him that we take horses and a guide, and go down to 
the old city of Hebron and the wells of Beersheba, stop- 
ping over night in Hebron, and returning to Jerusalem 
the next or the second day. He was delighted with the 
plan, and we at once set about making the necessary 
arrangements. 

To my disappointment, I found that Joseph (his other 
name is unpronounceable by an English tongue), the 
dragoman whom I had usually employed in my excur- 
sions about the country, had just been engaged to take 
a party up the Nile, and could not go with us; soin de- 
fault of doing better, I had to content myself witha 
muleteer, Mustapha, who knew the road well enough, 
but could not speak a word of Engiish. 

However, trusting to my previous experienc d 
knowledge of the bland but rather treacherous ®. I 
had no doubt we would get along well enough. y ap- 
prehensions were narrowed down to the single point of 
btaini dations in Hebron for the night, and 
even these were dissipated at the moment of starting by 
a letter of introduction to a Jewish merchant residing 
there. 

Next morning we were up at four, and with a hasty 
but substantial breakfast were on the road by five. At 
sunrise we were just on the brow of the hill, about half- 
way to Bethlehem, where the last view of Jerusalem is 
obtained by those going South, and the first glimpse is 
caught by the caravans which have come up frome 
Egypt by way of the desert. 

My friend Shelton, full of sentiment and enthusiasm, 
reined up his horse here, and looking back upon the 
Holy City contemplated the beautiful scene, which 
though familiar had not lost its charm to my own soul. 
Above the heavy and frowning walls which still lay in 
the shadows cast by the Mount of Olives, rose the num- 
erous minarets and towers glinting in the sunlight. The 
beautiful mosque of Omar, and the famcus Dome of the 
Rock, one of the most .celebrated mosques of the Mo- 
hammedan world, were softly gilded with the diffused 
light; while a little further on rose the great cross-sur- 
mounted dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
whose pavements were, even at that early hour, begin- 
ning to echo with the tread of the many pilgrims who 
had come up from all the world te worship at the tomb 
of Christ. 

A little to the right was the great green dome of the 
principal synagogue, while in the background, and 
towering far above all, rose the Mount of Olives, 
crowned by a Mohammedan temple, whose minaret 
seemed to rise in the very eye of the sun. 

We remained a moment gazing in rapt admiration, 
and almost fancying we could hear the muezin, or call 
to prayers, which must have been at that very time 
sounding forth from the minarets. 

“Za illa he ilallah ! wah Mohamond rah sul allah,” 
~There is no God but one, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of God. 

Besides the bazaars and the Mosque, which has be. 
come celebrated throughout the whole Mohammedan, 
Jewish, and Christian world as the traditional tomb of 
Abraham, there is but little in Hebron to interest the 
traveller. But aside from the sacred character of this 
tomb, it has gained a reputation from the intolerant 
spirit of its possessors, which, it is said, with a single 
exception, has never allowed it to be profaned by a 
Christian eye since it came into the possession of the 
followers of the prophet. The one exception was made 
in favor of the Prince of Wales, whose influence and 
power were too great and too much courted by the Turk 
to permit a refusal. 

I must confess to a good degree of that sort of human 
nature which likes to be counted among a chosen few; 
and yielding to it on this occasion, it came near Proving 
a very serious matter to us. 

By a liberal application of “backsheesh,” or foeh, I 
had usually been able to see about what I wished, and 
had received such fair treatment at the hands of the na- 
tives, that I began to hope that a few dishlik well be- 
stowed might enable me to gain an entrance even here. 
At any rate, after talking it over, we resolved to try. 

We dismounted in the open square before the Mosque, 
and gave our bridle to Mustapha, cautioning him as well 
as we could not to move from the place, in case we 
might want our horses ina hurry. Lounging about in 
front of the mosque were a crowd of men in gaudy tur- 
bans and flowing robes, ‘passing the time till evening 
prayers in smoking and recounting stories like those of 
the Arabian Nights. 

They glanced at us in ascowling, ominous way, which 
showed plainly enough their hatred of the Christian, 
and jealousy of their shrine. Assuming the position of 
spokesman, I advanced directly to a tall man, whose 
appearance and the deference shown him caused me 
rightly to conjecture that he was the Sheik of the 
Mosque. He received mé with the grateful courtesy 
which never deserts an Oriental, and in the usual exag- 
gerated style, assured me that he was my slave, that his 
city humbied itself in the dust before my august great- 
ness, that nothing less than wild asses’ meai was good 
enough for me, and that when I died I ought to share 
Abraham’s glorious tomb. He concluded by saying 
that he himself was the possessor of camels and wives 
innumerable, but that his servants were very poor, and 
that anything I chose to entrust him would be carefully 
used for their welfare. 

I took the hint, and slipped a bishiik into his ready 
as well as I could, and 
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room. We could see nothing distinctly, however, 
although the deep and solemn chant and the rustle 
of robes told us that a party of dervishes, proba- 


plunged one side, against a Turkish merchant’s 
stand, and brought the whole stock in trade down 
with a crash about the merchant’s ears. With a 
how! of anger he and his friends, who had no idea 
what the first canée of the commotion was, joined 
in the race; but I remember now how that even in 
the midst of the excitement and danger, I could 
not restrain a chuckle at the comical appearance 
of the merchant, arms and legs in air, and a hun- 
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of the head and 
an emphatic “La! 

I stood _ still, 
holding the coin 
in my hand for 
nearly a minute. 
At length he be- 
gan to eye the 
money covetous- 
ly, and in a hesi- 
tating way, and 
just as I had be- 
gun to think we 
must give it up, 
he hastily took the bishiik, and catching us by 
the hands, intimated that we should come on. We 
accordingly followed. 

He led us rapidly down the dim passage-way 
till he came to an aperture in the wall a foot or so 
in diameter. He stooped down anid looked in, and 
then motioned us to look, at the same time saying, 

“Neby Abraham”—The tomb of Abraham. 

It was like looking into a black hat at midnight. 
We could see absolutely nothing at all, nor could 
we tell whether the hole was a foot deep or ten 
feet. He then took my hand and thrust it in, re- 
peating the same words. It went in about eighteen 
inches, when it came into contact with a rough 
stone surface. Whether the hole only went half 
through the wall, and the whole performance was 
simply a hoax to get the “‘hacksheesh,” or whether 
my hand really came in contact with the wall of 
an inside structure which contained the celebrated 
shrine, I have no idea. At any rate, it was all of 
the tomb I ever saw, or felt rather. 

But the trouble was not over. While all this was 
going on, I could see the crowd about the entrance 
excitedly talking and gesticulating as if angry that 
we should have been permitted to see the little we 
had; and as we approached the door, it was only 
the authoritative presence of the sheik which pre- 
vented them from falling upon us and beating us 
then and there. 

Convinced that we had better move out of sight 
for the present, we bade him good-by, mounted 
our horses, and escorted by his son, a lad of fif- 
teen, we started through the bazaars in search of 
the Jewish quarter, where we hoped to find enter- 
tainment. We had scarcely turned the corner, 
however, before several half-grown fellows came 
running after us with clods of earth, and began 
to pelt us, crying out,— 

“Christi Kalib, Christi Kalib !”—Christian dogs, 
Christian dogs! 

It was like throwing a lighted match into gun- 
powder. In an instant the cry arose from every 
side, and men, women and children seized upon 
anything which came handy, sticks, stones, mud, 
shoes, and hurled them at us. 

We both received several severe blows, and fear- 
ing for our lives, we tarned our horses’ heads upon 
the crowd, intending to force our way through and 
claim the protection of the sheik. The horses 
plunged, but the crowd was too dense and furious. 
We saw at once that we would be dragged off and 


sage between the booths. 

Strung on lines above our heads were wares in- 
namerable, which we had to dodge. On either 
hand were the piles of goods which aswerve to one 
side would have brought against us. Behind was 






AN ADVENTURE AT THE TOMS OF ABRAHAM. 


to care for his 
own skin. There 
was nothing left 
for us to do but 
to turn our backs 
upon inhospita- 
ble Hebron, and 
without visiting 
the wells of Beer- 
sheba, find our 
way back to Beth- 
lehem by night 
as well as we 
could; where I 
knew we could obtain shelter and food at the 
Convent of the Nativity. 

As it was almost morning when we reached 
Bethlehem, we concluded to go on, and so, just as 
the gates of Jerusalem were opened, we passed in. 





LOVING TOKENS. 
Dear to its heart is every loving token 
That comes unbidden ere its eer ws cold, 
Ere the last ring ties of Hfe are aoe, 
Its labors e , and its story told. 
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GROWTH OF GREAT FORTUNES. 


It was stated not long ago, in the newspapers, 
that the already enormous estate of one speculator 
in stocks in New York was further increased last 
year by the sum of thirty million dollars. Several 
other great New York estates were swelled by 
speculation in a degree only less colossal. 

Such figures are calculated to stir and dazzle 
ambitious young men, to whom the possession of 
a great fortune often appears‘to be the greatest 
height of earthly happiness. That money, in such 
vast amounts, should be so apparently easily and 
rapidly made, stimulates the young mind to seek 
similar methods of enriching themselves. 

The increased fortunes which have been men- 
tioned were made, for the most part, by pure spec- 
ulation. The men whose pockets were thus 
glutted did not thus add to their millions by hard 
and useful labor, productive and of added value 
to the community at large. Nor did they receive 
this increase by the natural and normal income of 
their already vast properties. 

The sums thus piled up came from wholesale 
dealing in stocks ; ‘by influencing the money mar- 
ket, pressing one stock down, and another up, not 
for the financial good of their city or country, but 
for their own personal profit. 

This is really little or no better than pure gam- 
bling; in one aspect, indeed, it is worse, since the 
operators already held, in great sums of money, 
winning cards in their hands against their blind 
opponents and victims. 

It is not thus, after all, that the great and endur- 
ing fortunes of the world are made and accamu- 
lated. Speculation is a wild and dangerous game. 
It creates a perpetual, restless fever; every day, 
the largest fortunes involved in it are in peril 

Even the largest speculator may wake, any 
morning, to find his millions vanished. Such for- 
tunes rest on no secure foundation. An unexpect- 
ed event may cause a crash, when all seems hopeful 
and secure. That is, fortunes made by speculation 
in stocks may, and often do, disappear as rapidly 
as they are built up. © 

The solid and lasting fortunes are those which 
are established gradually, step by step; by serving 
some useful function in the world; by prudence, 
economy, and good judgment in making sound in- 
vestments; by putting by, little by little, each 
month and each year; nay, by making a resolve 
never to risk the hard-earned sums in the hazard- 
ous practice of gambling in stocks. 


we find this method of raising lasting fortunes the 
one confirmed by events. It was by attending to 
proving themselves trustworthy and. faithful 





If we observe the facts which history teaches us, 


their clients, and by never, on any account, enter- 
ing into bubble speculations, that such princes of 
wealth as the Rothschilds, the Barings, 
Peabody, Peter Cooper, George Law, John Jacob 
Astor, attained their great financial influence and 
their huge incomes. 

All these men were engaged in doing something, 
or selling something, for the benefit of mankind. 
Their good fortune came justly from the confidence 
with which they inspired those with whom they 
had relations. Through several generations the 
two greatest banking firms in the world—the 
Rothschilds and the Barings—have sustained 
this reputation for honesty and probity, and their 
strictly legitimate business thrift. Were it ever 
known that either engaged in the wild speculations 
of the stock exchange, there can be no doubt that 
a large portion of their power, and very likely 
their fortunes also, would soon be dissipated. 

The best way is to acquire money by hard, hon- 
est work. It stays longer by those who so obtain 
it; and its possession is far sweeter when carned 
by the toil of the brow, than when it is got by the 
feverish transactions of stock gambling. 
= +e —_ 

For the Companion. 
EARLY AND LATE VIOLETS. 


Who dreamed, within this cheerless field, 
Such lovely violets lay concealed ? 

No 7 f wind nor chilling snow 

Could blast their living germs below; 
Now pe oma = J through their wintry tomb, 
They give this barren spot perfume. 


How can this old man scarred by care 
At times such smiles of sweetness wear ? 
Ah! in the past, he sowed the seeds 
Of loving words and noble deeds, 
And now, when desolate, he gets 
The breath of bosom-violets. 
FLETCHER BATES. 





————+or— 
THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

It is stated that the ex-Empress Eugénic, who 
is now living in her childless widowhood at Chis- 
elhurst, in England, is preparing a life of her gal- 
lant young son, who was killed, nearly two years 
ago, by the savage Zulus in South Africa. 

Few lives have been more romantic, or ,.more 
full of strange vicissitude, than that of Eugénic; 
and her present situation lends a pathetic aspect 
to her career, which makes her, throneless and 
desolate as she is, a sadly interesting figure to the 
world. 

The daughter of a Spanish nobleman, and the 
granddaughter of an Irish gentleman who was at 
one time English consul at Cadiz, nothing could, 
perhaps, have been further from her thoughts, 
in the days of her girlhood, than that she should 
ever occupy a throne. 

She grew into a beautiful and blooming woman- 
hood. With her mother, the Duchess of Alba, 
she happened to visit Paris, in the year 1852, when 
she was about twenty-eight years old. There, her 
extraordinary loveliness of person, and dignified 
and winning grace of bearing, at once attracted 
the attention of the gay capital. 

She appeared at the Tuileries, when Napoleon 
ITI. had recently taken up his abode in his new 
imperial dignity; and the Emperor quickly be- 
came enamoured of the fair Spanish beauty. 

It had been supposed that Napoleon, who, at 
forty-five, still remained a bachelor, would seek 
to strengthen his new throne, by a marriage with 
a daughter of some powerful royal house. But he 
was so captivated by Eugénie’s charms, that he 
threw policy to the winds, cast himself at her 
feet, and begged her to share and adorn his throne. 

The Spanish beauty could not resist so brilliant 
a prospect. The imperial lover was accepted. 
In less than two years after, she presented her 
husband with that only son, who was for many 
years the centre of his hopes, and who, still later, 
was his mother’s chief pride and comfort in the 
days of her misfortunes and widowhood. 

The Empress Eugénie became the most brilliant 
and conspicuous princess in Europe. She set the 
fashions of the world. Her receptions at the Tuil- 
eries were the envy of other princesses. Never 
were the hospitalities of a palace more gracefully 
and splendidly dispensed. 

At the same time, she presented an example of 
deep and sincere piety. She was a devoted daugh- 
ter of the Catholic Church; and this fact had no 
small influence in reconciling the Catholic priest- 
hood in France to the rule of her husband. 

The French were proud of their beautiful Em- 
press; and when they heard of her many charities, 
and how she freely exposed her life to contagion 
by visiting the hospitals and tenderly caring for 
the sick, their admiration increased into warm 
love. Her character was as pure and noble as 
her face and form were lovely ; and by these qual- 
ities she probably proved of more use in strength- 
ening Napoleon’s throne than if he had, following 
the dictates of worldly prudence, wedded a royal 
princess of Germany or Russia. 

‘When the fatal war with Prussia resulted in her 
husband’s sudden downfall, Eugénie was in Paris. 
The population of the city were frantic with rage 
at the utter defeat of the army, but no hand was 
raised against the fair Eugénie, and she was al- 
lowed to depart peacefully from the city, and to 
take refuge in‘England. 

There, in exile, she sweetly consoled the fallen 
Emperor as long as he lived; faithful to him and 
his cause to the last. 

When he died, she had one great joy and conso- 









lation left. It was her only son, the manly and| | Smone 
now a cadet 4 6 G1 of ain 


But he went to Africa to serve in the English 
army against the savage Zulus, and one day was 
killed in a skirmish with them after defending 
himself with desperate gallantry and courage. 

The poor widow had now only the consolation 
of memory left. With a bleeding heart, she last 
year undertook the long, weary voyage from Eng- 
land to South Africa, to weep and pray on the 
lonely spot where her brave young son fell. All 
the world followed her journey with keen sympa- 
thy for her sorrows and bereavements. 

And now she proposes to devote her lonely 
hours to writing, from her full heart, the brief me- 
moir of that young career, so suddenly cut short; 
which, when finished, will certainly be read by a 
pitying and sympathetic world. 

——_+oo—__—_—_—_ 


THE PLANET NEPTUNE. 

Neptune, though ninety-eight times as large as the 
earth, is never seen by the naked eye, on account of his 
exceeding distance, his path lying on the outmost verge 
of the solar system, nearly twenty-eight hundred mil- 
lion miles from the sun. He is, however, an interest- 
ing telescopic object, and a few evenings since we had 
a delightful view of our far-away brother. The even- 
ing is faultless for star-gazing, the instrument excellent. 
As the telescope is turned towards the point in the 
heavens where this planet pursues his slow course, we 
look through its great eye and a star seems to leap into 
existence. It has a round disc, is of a pale blue color, 
and close to it is a tiny point of light. The pale blue 
star is Neptune, the point of light is his one solitary satel- 
lite. The most eagle-eyed observers have found no 
markings on his disc, nor added to the number of his 
satellites. 

Neptune was not really introduced into the system 
til 1846. His existence was Pp on it of 
disturbances in the movements of Uranus; even his po- 
sition in the heavens was calculated before he was seen. 

Le Verrier was one of the two wise men who worked 
out the problem, and it was he who told Dr. Galle that 
if he pointed his telescope towards a designated spot in 
the heavens, he would find a new pianet. He did not 
fail to act upon the suggestion, and there within a de- 
gree of the calculated place was Neptune. 

We shall, none of us, be inclined to change our resi- 
dence to this distant planet. The sun to the Neptun- 
ians appears only a little larger than Venus when bright- 
est, and gives only one thousandth part of the light and 
heat the earth receives. Uranus, Saturn and Jupiter 
shine in the Neptunian sky as stars of the sixth magni- 
tude, but the other planets are invisible; the earth, of 
such importance in the estimation of those who dwell 
upon its surface, is entirely blotted from the sky, though 
astronomers there may be groping for it, as we are for 
planets within the orbit of Mercury. If time is counted 
there as it is on the earth, it will take one hundred and 
sixty-five of our years to equal one in Neptune, five 
generations of men passing away while this slow-mov- 
ing planet makes one circuit round the sun. 

—_—— Gp 
TWO SISTERS. 

In 1846, two sisters finished their course of study in a 
Western school. The youngest, whom we shall here 
call Sarah, regarded herself as an altogether exceptional 
woman, and had brought her schoolfellows to think the 
same. The truth was, she had an active brain, a reten- 
tive memory, an indomitable will, and great ambition. 
She declared the ordinary life of women afforded no 
scope for her powers. 

She pursued her studies on leaving school, totally 
neglected all social and domestic duties, went through 
a medical course, and was finally admitted to practice 
in an Eastern city. At that time, such a career involved 
hard fighting on her part against the press, public opin- 
ion, the medical faculty, the very teachers who in- 
structed her. She was quite ready to fight. Her tongue 
was sharp, her pen facile, her wit bitter and coarse. 

Such a contest would be justified if her motive had 
been a high one, as it is with many women who leave 
the beaten track. But in her case, she was urged on 
neither by a desire to help suffering humanity, to ele- 
vate her sex, nor even to develop a defined talent in 
herself. She simply coveted notoriety. 

When she had gained her profession, she was in a 
position to become a real helper in the world, an active, 
beneficent power. But she settled down into a kard, 
sarcastic, selfish woman, no better a doctor than the 
hundreds of young M. D.’s about her, and with a nar- 
rower influence than most of the wives and mothers of 
whom she always spoke with pitying contempt. She 
died a year ago, *‘tired out,” as she said, “with living,” 
and with but one or two friends to follow her to the 
grave. 

Her elder sister was a dull girl, cared little for books, 
had no ambition, and no especial talent (Sarah used se- 
cretly to wonder why the world was filled with such 
commonplace nonentities, to lead “lives of nothing, 
nothing worth’). But she had an affectionate heart, 
piety, common-sense, fine tact, and above all, absolute 
unselfishness. 

She married, and became the mother of half-a-dozen 
children. They are men and women now, with fami- 
lies of theirown. They are artists, authors, merchants, 
ministers of the gospel, each life an active current of 
strength and good in the world. 

“Whatever any of us have done,” said her husband, 
once, “tor may do that is right or helpful, comes at first 
from mother here in her chimney corner.” 

Young people starting out in the world should re- 
member that it is not the talent of a man nor his profes- 
sion, but his motive in living which in the end makes 
his life great or noble, or a miserable failure. 
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FALSE PRIDE. 
A month or two ago the New York Tribune pub- 
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that a girl lost caste in fashionable society by engaging 
in any occupation except — connected with art or 
literature. 

Instances were given ia educated women, reduced 
in circumstances, coming to New York to earn a sup- 
port for themselves and their children, and bringing 
letters to leaders of society, had not been invited to 
their houses or entertainments. Another instance was 
where a governess had been refused admittance to a 
fashionable boarding-house. 

Now there is a pitiable mistake weteriging all these 
bitter complaints; not so much on the part of the vul- 
gar fashionables who snubbed these women, as on the 
part of the women who permitted themselves to be 
snubbed. The woman, or girl, who because it is her 
duty, takes up earnest work, out of which she expects 
to make comfort and competency, cannot also fill her 
life with the dress, balls, and busy idleness which be- 
long to gay society. The bee ought not to complain be- 
cause she is not also a butterfly; let her be content with 
her honey. 

The drift of these letters was to prove that a young 
girl had better continue idle in poverty than risk the 
danger of exclusion from “society,” by which was 
meant not the real refinement of the best classes, but 
simply fashionable circles. 

This servile submission to “society” is the worst 
feature in American life. It is not limited to the cities. 
In every village there is a little fashionable set, whose 
dictates and whims, no matter how absurd or vicious, 
are respected by outsiders; and foolish girls regulate 
their dress, conduct, even their marriages, to suit the 
requirements of “‘society,” rather than the higher rules 
which God has written in their own hearts. 

Sue ES SEES a 
PRIZE-WINNERS.—LIST No. 9. 

The result of this competition has been, on the whole, 
quite gratifying,—the number of competitors being in 
advance of previous lists and much of the work highly 
creditable. We are pleased to observe an increasing 
interest in this department; and feel assured that 
whether our young friends have been successful or not, 
they wii] scarcely regret the time spent in the endeavor. 

Articles on which the postage has been paid will be 
returned as soon as possible; but those not sent for, we 
cannot promise to keep more than six weeks. 

The prize-winners are as follows: 

Oil-Painting.— “Winter. Scene,”— Dick Sra, 
Searsport, Me. Prize, $20. 

Design for Annual Announcement,—ALBERT 
E. Wurre, South Brooklyn, N. Y. Prize, $10. 

Essay.—‘‘Steam and its Achievements.”—Sarau L. 
Youne, Stratham, N. H. Prize, $10. 


Second Prize, $5.—ArTuuUR L. GREENE, Mal- 
den, Mass. 





Seroll-Saw Work.— CHARLEs F. GEORGEUS, 
rt N.Y. Prize, $5. 

of British Isles.—Ricnarp K. LonGret- 

uoen ‘ortland, Me. Prize, 


a Prize, $3.—Wi1L11AmM PoTTEeR, Geneva, 


Wool-work Tidy.—Lizzre H. Boynton, Lock- 
port, N. Y. Prize, $5. 


Design for Easter Card.—E..a D. Suaw, Port- 
land, Me. Prize, $5. 
an. Tae 


ASTROLOGY. 

This “science” pretended to di one’s fortune in 
life by the planet, or other heavenly body, under which 
he was born. It has come down from the remotest an- 
tiquity. It gained sway among the disciples of the 
great Grecian philosopher, Aristotle, from the latter’s 
teaching that the heavenly bodies had souls, which 
were the source of their movements. It is only a little 
over two hundred years since a work was issued en- 
titled ‘‘ Christian Astrology.” 
Nor was it merely a vague and idle theory. Astrolo- 
gers abounded who lived on the ills and the credulity of 
the. unfortunate. They maintained that all men, all 
substances, all countries, and all places were under the 
rule of a particular planet. 
They caused the sick to be removed to a locality un- 
der a different star from that under which the disease 
originated. The celebrated Galen declared that a phy- 
sician ignorant of astrology was guilty of homicid 
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MR. WEBSTER AND JENNY LIND. 
When Jenny Lind sang in Washington, Mr. Webster 
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and the other members of the Cabinet went to the con- 
cert a little late, having been dining together at the 
President’s. Their entrance attracted general attention, | 1 
and occasioned applause. Soon after, Jenny sang “Hail, | 4 
Columbia.” Mr. Webster rose, and in spite of Mrs. 
Webster, tugging at his coat to keep him seated, joined 
with full voice in the chorus. 

The audience applauded with cheers. Jenny's cheek 
flushed with pleasure at the involuntary homage of the 
great orator, and she came to the front of the stage, and 
dropped him one of her lowest courtesies. Mr. Web- 
ster returned it with a stately bow, which Beau Brum- 
mell might have envied, and the audience were wild 
with cheers at this part of the performance not set down 
in the programme. 
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Hurrah, Boys and Girls! 

STORY OF A FINE OLD POEM. New and neous 11 Metal Boxes for etna 
and L med on steel, 

The “Burial of Sir John Moore,” a poem familiar to | and each box: 
two generations of school-boys, who have declaimed : 
“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,” 
till the whole piece is a childhood memory, has an in- 
teresting literary history. An English newspaper pHs | 
the following facts, illustrating the whimsical chances 
of praise or neglect which often decide the fate of an 
unknown writer’s song. .Many a valuable and beautiful 
production has been lost to the world because no popu- ; veaagg Sew and Eoonomy. 
lar critic or author ever happencd to notice or mention e Grand Excursion Parties to E 
it. Sir John Moore, Commander of the English forces giving £ chokes of anaes and routes, from $3500 June tn. 
in Spain, was killed (like Gen. Wolfe) in the moment | Pra brig Be 
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The poem was written, it is said, after reading an 
article on the subject by Walter Scott. A friend sent 
it to the editor of a local paper, who published it with 
the initials “C. W.” Wolfe got the credit of his own 
work amongst his friends, and the little m found its 
way into the Gentleman’s Magazine, where it shared 
the fate of such serial publications, and was read, talked 
of, and forgotten. 
The recognition of its merit was due to an accident, 
Lord Byron was criticising the lyrical poetry of the da 
and dealing out praise and censure with a full hand. 
He mentioned that the finest lyric modern times had 
roduced was published anonymously and was already 
forgotten, and he took from his portfolio a page of a 
ine which tained the ode and read it to his 
friends. He maintained that the only writer then living 
who could produce such a work was Thomas Campbell. 
peared a 
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Lord Byron died soon afterwards, and there a) 
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volume of his “Conversations,” which had a little ephem- ese 24 pieces are full music ~ and are se mice 
eral popularity. The conversation about Wolfe w: rinted and bound in an el ved cover, prin 
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time given to the world. with three maaical remiums, or the two latest copies 
This time its merit was immediately recognized, and | eontaini 24 tpaid for 12 3¢ stamps. 
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oore Scott were both credited with its ernity, 
but the more general voice agreed with Byron’s | An Old a Valuable ‘ND IRON. 856 


dictum and ascribed it to Campbell. One critic, how- 
ever, dissented from their views—Capt. Basil Hall. He 
attributed the authorship to Byron Limeelf, arriv: at 
this decision not from the nature of the poem, but from 
his view of the nature of Lord Byron, who (he said) 
would never have praised any work except his own in 
such hyperbolical terms. But happily olfe was alive, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, (878. 
| BAKER’S 


BROMA 


PF Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
C4 Nut with other ingredients, in- 
| vigorating aad agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in ‘health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 












CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. 





Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
-8old it to you. 


Third. Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enjoy a Cup of Cood Tea. 
33¢ Lbs. of our Celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP TEA 


the Finest and MOST BENEFICIAL 
Bue, porare Palin tis HERE 
.560, postage «c tisa 

TEA wih a GREEN Tea ear. 
RECOMMENDED = suit all tastes. 
Sample of any of our Teas by 
mail on Sy A of 6 cents. Post 
mye token. & D TEAS, d0e., Be. 
and EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. 
and 60c. All EXPRESS CHARGES, 
PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. 0. Box 4235. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The attention of heads of families is respectfully in- 
vited to the superior quality of Burnett's Flavoring Ex- 
tracts. They are entirely free from the poisonuus oils 
and acids which enter into the composition of many of 
the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
-highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the truits from which they are prepared, and are less 




















































and the authorship was established beyond all doubt. 
a. | 


“HORACE GREELEY, THE PRINTER.” 
Men who have won greatness by hard toil are usu- 
ally less proud of their high place than of the industry 
that earned it. No one ever thought more of his first 
honest trade and its tools than did Horace Greeley. Mr. 
B. P. Shillaber (author of “Mrs. Partington’’) understood 
this fact, and once took a happy advantage of it. He 
in a letier to the Hartford Post : 

I was in New York Swi his best days, and in com- 
pany with Charles G. Halpine (Miles O° Reilly), dropped 
into the printing-office of the Tribune. Mr. Dana, now 
of the Sun, was in the outer office, and discouraged our 
disturbing Mr. Greeley, who was very busy, he said, 
and whom I would see in his little room (described by 
Mr. Congdon in his reminiscences), writing under a 
gas-burner, though it was gr rent out doors. To in- 





FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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cities. Lm os speak its at po <b we ake 
Outtl Ro al te etal $235, 







meee we have a very 
large number of Guchts ab wy at one time. 











terdict Halpine was to Ray dang: go ahead, and in he 
went, d me with him. Mr. ‘Gresley paige 
on us  almos ost fiercely, and Halpine His 





The following advertisement by a professor of the art, 


who had a very extensive patronage, appeared in Eng- 
land as late as 1773: 


“The best time to cut hair; how moles and dreams 
are to be interpreted; when most proper to bleed; un- 
der what aspect of the moon best to draw teeth and cut 
corns; paring of nails, on what day unlucky; what the 
kindest sign to graft or in, to open beehives 
and kill swine; with other notable questions we and 
faithfully answered by me, Sylvester Patridge, s udent 
in physic and astrology, near the Gun, in Moorfiel 


The mark Rx, at the head of medical recipes at a 
present day, is said to be only a corruption of the astro- 
logical symbol of Jupiter, whose blessing was thereby 


invoked. 
monies GG neemcntanes 


ANCESTRY. 
‘When Ben Franklin, a grimy young printer, was car. 


rying his forms through the street one day, he met a 
young fellow of his ownage, the son of an aristocratic 


family, who was so poor as to want a meal. 


Franklin offered to find work for him ina neighboring 


shop, but received the haughty rebuff,— 


“The G——’s are not fallen so low as to become me- 


chanics!” 


When Franklin was Minister to France, this man 


died a pauper in the Philadelphia almshouses. 


Family, pride of another kind was shown by a sturdy 
farmer in Congress, who, when an attempt was made to 


buy his vote on a certain question, replied,— 


“Bir, every one of my kin in the old graveyard at in 
home would rise, if I should touch that money! I 


- would not dare to do it.” 


In countries where social rank, estate, and title, all | ly defend 


solid realities, descend in an unbroken line, there is 
some apology for family pride, and even in America, it 
is natural for a man to take a keen interest in those 


r of me was not oan do i tte 
“Sir,” said I, with a diplomatic tact which should 
have given me a foreign mission before now, ‘‘I am 
about returning to Boston, and could not go until I had 
shaken hands with—not the statesman, not the politi- 
cian, not the philanthropist, but with enol Greeley, 
the printer.” 
He laid dowa his pen, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and ara meson a heyy I made very 
sho:t, he was a itself. he friendship thus 
forn.ed lasted through his life, and 1 I never met tie but but 
had some allusion to the profession of which he had 
BY Be ag long an ornament, and of which he was so 
pro 













Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. 

1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 

2 Boxes Stamping Powder. 

2 Embroidery Needles. 

1 Distributing Pad. 


now 60 po) 
be done let us select one 
——--— - --4+@p --—- -— —-- 


CORRECTING THE QUEEN. 


An English gentleman, writing ina Swiss paper, tells 
a fresh anecdote of Lord Macaulay : 


I remember when the Times wrote of him as 
“Thomas Babbletongue,” and chaffed bim in very 
course style for dating a letter from Windsor Castle. 
are. was reproach — or more keenly felt. 

ut fifteen years after unlucky affair, affair, Macau 
oes — 


was entertaining some when a 





letter 
wae brought him bearing the words “Windsor Cas 
oe ee eee Sa He tw pale 
the sight, and Y agitated as he 0 the en- 
velope. Gin anon a vitation to with the 


“After all,” said Macaulay, to a friend at the time, 
“they’ve found nothing worse against me than that.’’ 
At the ripe age b Bains her little 
of Mr. Macaulay new Becretary at » Who had 
been sesental ther “at Whedioe 





IMPROVED ‘STAMPING OUTFIT 


At present “Art \ pepe is one of the most prac- 


san enemas. Until now this Department 
ur larger owe and 


but which we 









As “Art Embroidery” in silk is 
, the above offer will 
be AH m4 To show ig yd 
















expensive. Meats, Soups, etc., may be greatly improved 
by Burnett’s Extract of Celery. For sale by all Grocers 
and Druggists. 
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The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
9 series oe or maroon), may by - 
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fastened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-head nails. Price, upto 
16 in. 30c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 
by mail, fitted, on recei; t of paper 
pattern with price and be, postage 
per seat. Small and a for 3c. 
stamp. ars & and Seat Ca” 
24 Washington St, Boston. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Congh, from the worst 
bn rg down to the slightest tickling in the thruat. 
is it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite. 
entnes the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 
IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping bam in their worst spasins, I want you 
to know what it 1 do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It isa ge of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have peep Bes watched its effects on all ages, 
— infancy to old age. Id by all druggists at one dol- 
bottle. 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


‘NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an eye Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
i pilteaeh night from 1 to 12 weeks have been resto to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for ei “a 
letter stamps. I.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, 


RisinGo¥n 
STOVE POLISH 


Fork 
MORSE E BROS., 


“NOW WELL AND STRONG.” 
SHIPMAN, Tilinois. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—I wish to state that my daughter, aged 18, 
was pronounced incurable and was fast failing, as the 
doctors thought, with consumption. I obtained a half 
dozen bottles of your Discovery for her, and she com- 
menced improving at once, and is now well and strong. 
She took the Discovery last fall. 

Very truly yours, REV.ISAAC N. AUGUSTIN. 





























































































































For the Companion. 
STEPPING IN FATHER’S TRACES. 


t's darkness, snowy flakes 
~*~ whirts had Bited the wintty alr: 
As no’ as Time our blossoms takes, 
They here and there. 


And when the morn 


Awoke earth denizens ancw. 
Behold! the in the night-winds borne 
Hadad Saried streste and oo from view. 


The city hosts assailed the crested snow, 
And as the Red Sea waves of old rolled back, 
Cee Mee oe cere ates loomed up, and lo! 
All walked a track. 


But yonder like a ship at sea, 
Becalmed, with all sails set. awoke to hear 
The low of kine, flocks to be free, 

The while the day drew near. 
The farmer, anxious for his troubled herd, 
With stard Soaee De Craminens enew-Sritin passed: 
By their great need to strong exertion spu 4 

He reached the fold at last. 
is 80! Iting, darted on, 
His gladsome son, exulting, 


Swift as an arrow an r’s bow; 
“I'll go,” he show rane my father's gone! 
iw 


care not for sno 
He stumbled, struggled, fell; yet still he tried; 
For pride or cow stayed his turning back, 
Vatil a new thought dawned: “Ill go!” he cried; 
“Pll step in father’s track!” 





How many glorious victories have been won, 
How many from temptation have turned 

Defying evil, just because a son 

ould step in father’s track. 


So live that when the deepening snows of age 
Shall hold your failing strength in bondage back, 
Your children’s best and noblest heritage 
Shall be your shining track. 


And when the household and the hearth are gone, 
And tender looks and tones may not come 

Your mantle long may rest upon the son 

Who steps in “father’s track.” 

Louse 8. UPHAM. 
<~o——— 
For the Companion. 

INFLUENCE OF A SMALL GIFT. 


To a broad-minded man there is nothing small. 


He knows a word of common comfort may cheer | 


the outcast, and that the Master has associated a 
reward with giving a cup of water. A lady, while 
travelling in Japan, heard an excellent ethical dis- 
course on the importance of doing little acts of 
kindness. It was preached by a Buddhist priest, 
and his text, taken from the Chinese Classics, 
was: 

“That which is good, be it but small, fail not to 
do.” 

Perhaps we may illustrate the Buddhist’s text 
by an unpublished incident in the life of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Some twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Beecher, as 
he was walking through the streets of Brooklyn, 
met a littie bootbiack. “Shine yer boots, sir?” 
shouted the boy to the great preacher. 

“Well, you may, my son,” he answered, putting 
ene boot on the shoe-box, and beginning a con- 
versation as the boy polished. Aftera talk in that 
cheery style, so characteristic of the man, he took 
out a pocket-Testament, and writing on the fly- 
leaf his name, gave it tothe boy. 

The preacher passed on, and the incident passed 
outof his mind. But words and gift remained 
with the boy, and opened possibilities before fin- 





AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 

The chief interest of the following love-story lies 
in the fact that it is told in words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It was written by a student of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Worcester’s Diction- 
ary is the standard, and the first pronunciation 
given by it is the one which is decisive : 

. Roland and Diana were lovers. Diana was ephe- 
meral but weg Che driacal but not lugu- 
brious, didactic not dishonest, nor given to 
ribald or truculent 

Her Page were a ae — 
large laying organ successfully, but 
hes beled Senaatot all adamantine, and her ad- 
dress was ptory without being diffuse. 

On the w. she might well become the inam- 
orata of one retired to some quict vicinage away 
from the squalor and clangor, the dissonance and 
contumely, of a great metropolis. 

Roland on the other hand, was ot a saturnine 
countenance, at once sple 
disposition, so that his 
almost maniacal in their details. 

He was a telegrapher by profession, having re- 
ceived a diploma from Caius College, but aggran- 
dized his stipend -. —s in philology, or- 


ic and combative in 
and orgies were 


y and uring leisure hours, so 
that a accused of fetichism and tergiversa- 
tion patrons. 

Still his anemen and were such that 
only a would discern that he was an 
fis aan eaniatiie th 
i nature apparen: 
inclined him to visit a chemical abedeieey, well 
filled with . to which he had. access, 
whence he returned with globules of iodine 


s, which sub- 
jected him to the risk of his numerous altercations 
with his landlady, a virago and pythoness in one, 
and with the servant, her accessory or ally. 
Roland had, however, become acclimated to his 
place, received ¢ with equability, re- 
clined upon the divan while he contemplated the 
elysium where Diana dwelt, and addressed dona- 
tive distichs to her in the subsidence of the rail- 


lery. 

"There was a certain diocesan who endeavored to 
dispossess Ronald in the affections of Diana, but 
he was enervated by bronchitis, and 
diphtheria, which on their subsidence carotid 
artery in an aj mtly lethargic condition. 

He had sent Diana a ring set with onyx, a chal- 
cedonic variety of stone, and once hung a placard 
where he knew she would see it from her case- 
ment, but she steadfastly rejected his overtures, 
and ogled him as if he were a dromedary. 

The diocesan betook himself to absolutory 
prayers, but continued his digressions and in- 
quiries. 

Roland became cognizant of this amour, and 
armed with a withe he inveighed against this 
“Gay ee who defended himself with a 
falchion until land disarmed him, houghing 
Maer t y jonas the bondary abjectly apolo- 

f e joust pre yectly apo! 
zed, albeit in a scarcely —— coniiton, then 
astened to the pharmaceutic’s aerie for copaiba, 
morphine and quinine, and was not seen again 
until the next edie, 

Roland returned on Thanksgiving Day, took an 

inventory of his ions, which cor of a 





large quan’ almond cement, a weeny © of en- 
velopes, a of anchovy a a tame falcon, a 
book on acoustics, a miniature of a m a trea- 


tise on the , & stomacher lined sarce- 
net, a cerement of sepulture, a cadaver and a 


known. He determined to make a man of himself. | PMD 


His first step was to apprentice himself to a ma- 
chinist. 

Having learned the trade, he took Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and went West. Settling at Blooming- 
ton, Tll., he accumulated a competency and ac- 
quired the respect of his neighbors and fellow- 
workmen. 

A few months since, being attacked by a fatal 
illness, his thoughts went back to the days when, 
a poor little bootblack, he cried, “Shine yer boots, 
sir?” The stimulating words and the gift of the 
great-hearted preacher were uppermost in his 
mind. Calling for that Testament, he opened it at 
the fly-leaf, read Mr. Beecher’s name, and then 
clasped the book to his heart. 

Wher so weak that he could but whisper, 
“Book!” he would ask again and again for it. 
He died with that “Sook” on his heart. 

It was a little thing for the great, busy preacher 
to speak those kind words and give that small 
Book. But they turned the bootblack into a first- 
class mechanic, and for seven-and-twenty years 
they were a joy and an exhilaration to him. 





? Beeanse they treasure their 


5 ey 
ee ‘is it that such men work on vigorously to 





oh pg ge Boer og Reaching the 


The next day the hymeneal rites were 
and Diana became thenceforth his faith? 


tant and housewife. i 





SURPRISED INDIANS. 
The toper who stole and drank a bottle of whis- 


ipecac, was one of the many thieves who swallow 
more than they can keep down. The experience 
of some copper-colored robbers out West was 
about as miserable as his. An Idaho mining- 
camp, intending to celebrate the glorious Fourth, 
ordered a heap of fireworks to be sent to them. 
A whole wagon-load was forwarded, and while 
on its way, was captured one night by a band of 
Indians. They did not exactly know what sort of 





key (as he thought), and found it to be wine of'| was neatly 








we 3 
The fo dieth not 

Gace ie Thnaied being by our will. 
The ill word said is never dead, 

Whate’er repentant thing we do; 

are no of after ycars 

To make a wretched truth untrue, 
With those beloved from life removed, 
a. yy word Jy erase ? 

lowe’er We oe and 

Unchanged as "s vol ok = TO 
Then let us feel how soon may steal 

ES Fp nd Cee Fe one’s brow, 

As if the parting day were now. 
And oh, at life’s actions 

pet ed feel as we oeet 
No breath of ours hath chilled the flowers 


eerie ins en SORGE H, COOMER. 


CONQUERING DIFFICULTIES. 


The soldiers of Hannibal shrunk back with awe and 
affright when they arrived at the feet of the Alps, those 
vast store-houses of Nature, once believed to connect 
Italy with the pole. The sight of these enormous ram- 
parts, whose heads, capped with eternal snow, seemed 
to touch the heavens, struck a sensible dejection on the 
hearts of the soldiers. Hannibal's force, at this period, 
consisted of 38,000 infantry; 8,000 horse; seven-and- 
thirty elephants; and a long train of horses for carriages 
and burdens. 


It was in the middie of autumn; the trees were yel- 
we = Beri leaf; Ad a vast hype Aad show 
ving up many of the passes, only objects 
ao then seor ie pla of tao ble 
cottages, u ts of inaccessible 
cliffs; flocks Eeent perished with cold, and men of 
hairy bodies and of savage visage. 

On the ninth day, after conquering difficulties with- 
out number, the Se a gp wae the summit of the Alps. 
The alarm, which been circulating am t 
i the way, now became so evident that ni- 
bal t it proper to notice it; and halting on the top 
of one of the mountains, from which there was a fine 
view of Italy, he pointed out to them the luxuriant 
—_— of Piedmont, which a lik 

fore He magnified 





hopes. 
the sight of Italian the dejected sol. 
ee ee ane ee ee ae een 
soon after arrived in the plains, near the city of Turin: 
“When o’er the weeping vales destruction hurl'd, 
And shook the rising empire of the world.” 
This celebrated march, 
ringer ing Dacor Meg 
almost inaccessible, has 0! 
every succeeding ; and many a fruitless attempt had 
General Melville settled the question. With Poly- 
bius in his hand, he traced it “from the point where 
Hannibal is —— to have crossed the Rhone, up 
the left bank of that river, across Dauphiné to the en- 
trance of the mountains at Les Echelles; along the vale 
to Chamberry, up the banks of the Isere, by Conflans 
and Mouster, over the gorge of the Alps, called the Lit- 
and Ivrea, to the plains of Piedmont, in the neighbor. 
vrea, to P r- 
hood of Turin.” 


i> 
+or 


“COMB, PAPA.” 
Among the miseries and misplacements caused by 
drunkenness there is ‘no instance more sadly touching 
than that of a child’s natural protector dependent on 
the protection of the child. Street scenes like the fol- 
lowing in the “Empire City” have been repeated too 
often elsewhere, to our own knowledge. 


“Come, ; I know where we are. This is the 
Bowery, and Street is only alittle way up. Come 
on.” 


rformed at such an unfa- 
a country rendered by na- 
been the admiration 





and ly dressed, and as 
as any of the children tp Reservoir Square on 
a summer His was clasped in the big, 


m man-was so drunk that he nearly went 
upon all and w he lurched from one side to 

rhe ed the little fellow from his feet. It was 
3.30 o’clock on 


? 


es y. ‘ii 
tent only on home, child started up 
the Bowery, the father staggering from one ide of the 
walk to the other, and the clinging to his 
ee 

“Come on, ; I know the way.” 

While the Bowery at Canal Street, the man 
fell, and it seemed in the to those a short dis- 











which would have caused considerable loss to the pro- 
prietors, without benefit to themselves. 


While they were thus emplo: and their officers 
y a rd 


looking on, oe Reap hear this word of 
command, bi ig them to cease, pronounced in their 
ater Ags pomon. in the Guess af Ge upper 
class o! 


peasants. 
‘*When I had a command in the army of which your 
regiment is a part,” said the stranger, “I punished 
very severely such acts as you seem to authorize by 
your peeaanee; and it is not on those soldiers, but on 
you, that punishment would have fallen.” 

To be thus tutored by a French farmer, in their own 
language, in such circumstances, and in such 
was almost past endurance. Rag, de cages the peasants 
at the same time taking off their hats and surrounding 
the speaker, as if to protect him in case of violence. 

Conjured to disclose his quality and name, the peas- 
ant, drawing his hand across his eyes, exclaimed, with 
a half-stifled voice,— 

“Zam Kosciuaco !” 

The movement was electric; the soldiers threw down 
their arms; and falling prostrate on the ground, accord- 
ing » _- custom of their country, covered their heads 

Sr 


“PREACHING THE FUNERAL.” 


True and tender regard for our dead is not best ex- 
pressed in lengthy obsequies and cumbrous obituary 
ceremony. A writer in the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate goes so far as to say that no address should 
be delivered unless on extraordinary occasions. Doubt- 
less, this part of the funeral service has been thought 
too much of, and carried too far. 


Years ago, a minister was expected to preach an 
elaborate funeral sermon at the burial of every infant, 
and every saint and sinner. And if his presence could 
not be secured on the day of interment, a memorial ser- 
vice was —— weeks or months afterward. 
During the first year of this writer’s ministry, he was 
requested by a brother to “preach the funeral” of his 
mother. id I,— 
“Brother, how long has your mother been dead ?” 
He replied,— 
“About ten years; but her funeral has never been 
preached. And I’ve got a good many kinfolks, cousins 
and uncles and aunts, who've died. I want you to 
preach their funerals, too.” 
Much to the good brother’s disgust for new-fangled 
notions and preachers, his request was kindly but posi- 
tively refused. We have outgrown those days, but fur- 





ther reform is yet needed. 
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DUTIES OF A LEGISLATOR. 


The following humorous sketch of the duties of a leg- 
islator points out several evils which would not exist if 
all legislators were conscientious : 


The Limekiln Club Committee on Judiciary, who had 
been asked to investigate and report on the query from 
Toledo, ‘What is the duty of a member of the State 
Legislature?” ‘reported as follows : 

1. To take a free pass from ebery railroad in de State. 
Dis puts him in a posishun to wote agin railroad monop- 


f | olies an’ subsidies. 


2. To be absent as often an’ as much as he kin, an’ to 
draw his salary with promptness an’ despatch. 

3. To push frew bills favorin’ de interests of himself 
an 


4. To spi out de seshuns as long as possible in order 


to draw de salary. 
5. To let no occashun widout makin’ a speech, 
an’ to hab ebery one of speeches printed an’ sent 
e to an anxshus a 
The es was accepted and filed, and Brother Gard- 
ner complimented the chairman on his research and in- 
telligence.— Detroit Free Press. 


42> 
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HIS IMPLEMENTS OF SORCERY. 
We are told that a slave, in the early period of Ro- 
man history, having been enfranchised by his master, 
never failed to reap more corn upon a small piece of 
land which had been bequeathed to him, than any of 








A women of fifty, made-up to look about twenty-five 
find 
ne a a crossing to every seat oc- 





























‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
GOOD-BY, WINTER! 
The meadow-brooks are full, and busy 
Getting Winter off to sea; 
His trunks of ice, all packed and ready, 
Are standing under every tree. 
His overcoats, well aired and shaken, 
Are dangling from each dripping bough ; 
For he has stayed till overtaken, 
And Spring is right upon him now! 
Yes, hurry up, old Winter, hurry! 
Sometime, we hope, you’ll come again ; 
But here is Spring, in such a flurry, 
” Keeping back her stores of rain! 
Yes, good-by, good-by, old fellow! 
With your coasting, skating, fun; 
Bring some more by next December, 
When the summer days are done. 
What’s the matter, pretty Springtime? 
Always weeping? Some would say 
You are vexed, because old Winter 
Always lingers in your way. 
‘Well, he’s oft! The brooks have started ! 
Now the birds can come and sing. 
80 welcome to the happy-hearted, 
Laughing, budding, genial Spring! 
Mrs. &. C. STONE. 
te 
For the Companion, 
HOW THE SPRING COMES. 


It begins very early, not in March, 
but in the summer, when new buds 
form on trees and push off the leaves, 
which fall to the ground. 

If you look at any tree in October or 
November, you will see the next spring’s 
buds. Perhaps the horse-chestnut is the 
best to study, its buds are so large, and 
it is an easy tree to find. 

If you cut off a bud, you see that it 
shines as if it were covered with var- 
nish, and if you open it, carefully, you 
find something that looks like cotton- 
wool wrapped around the tiny green 
leaves that some day will cover the 
branches. 

The varnish, or gum, keeps out the 
cold; se does the wool, and the little 
leaves are as well protected as a duck- 
ling in the egg, or a baby in its crib- 
blankets. i 

Some day you will like to learn some 
pretty verses that begin 

“The trees and the flowers are running. 

a race,” 








and how they shout to the chestnut- 
tree to put forth his leaves. 
“Then the chestnut hears, and breaks out in 
ite and ink, to the topmost boughs; 
on ae Dot grow higher, you've plenty of 
You beautiful tree, with the sky for your t 
house,” 4 
and you will hear of the avenue of 
horse-chestnut trees, a mile long, at 
Bushy Park, near London, that every- 
body goes to see in blossom-time. 

If you think the winter very long, 
and are tired of waiting for spring, you 
can coax a little of it to come early for 
you. 

Go into the woods some mild day in 
winter, and dig up a few roots of he- 
patica, or liverwort, as some people 
call it. 

It has glossy green leaves that last 
all winter, and are divided into three 
parts, or lobes. Under these leaves are 
little flower-buds rolled up in their furry 
coverings. 


Put the plants into a pot of earth and 
set it in a sunny window. 

Long before the out-of-door flowers have thought 
of blooming, your pot will be full of pale-purple, 
pink, or white blossoms. 

If somebody, who painted a little group of them 
that I have just seen, had known, and loved, and 
watched them when she was a little girl, she would 
not have made them bright blue in her picture. 

That is what comes of not learning to use one’s 
own eyes, and copying from others who have never 
used theirs. ; 

About the first of March the bluebirds begin to 
sing, and a week or two later whole flocks of 
Binet Say Seen ae aay 6 ere 





leaf-buds ? eh 
This spring will be a good time to find out. — 


What becomes of them after they. 


he ik: tee 








When you see them it is time to search for he- 
paticas in sunny, sheltered places. 

By this time, too, you hear the frogs in the ponds 
—two kinds, the deep-voiced “bull-paddies,” as 
the boys call them, and the small, shrill-voiced 
peeping hylas. 

When they are fairly awake, you may look for 
red-winged blackbirds, and a week or two later, 
for early anemones. 

By this time spring is fairly awake, and you 
will be surprised to find, even after two or three 
days of cold rain, that the pastures are blue with 
violets. 

The may-flower, or trailing arbutus, has come 


sa 








long ago, but everybody has ‘not the good luck to 
live near it. 

If it grows near you, take a fewroots into the 
house in the fall, and you will have blossoms early 
in the winter. 

Red and yellow columbines, too, are nodding on 
the rocks, and before you fairly look for them the 
long-stemmed violets and jack-in-the-pulpit are 
springing up to welcome you. 

What is the jack-in-the-pulpit? Is it a flower? 
What kind of seeds has it? 

Just use your eyes, children, and find out-some 
of these things for yourselves before next sum- 
mer. c. M. H. 








For the Companion. 
WHAT CAN THEY BE? 


in 
We sR 


My little Nannie, as bright as the morning, 
Sat at the table and heard us all talk ; 
But at last, wanting her share in the chatting, 


She added, hastily, ‘Or do they fly ?” 


Then we all shouted, and then we all kissed her ; 
It ended for us in a morning of fun, 


Saw in her mind trooping on one by one, 


Se tibtin x 


For the Companion. 
WILLIE’S MAPLE-SUGAR. 


the farm. 


boil it down to sugar.” 


helping his auntie pick up a basket of chips. A 
large maple tree growing near by had scattered its 
seeds the year before, and the yard was now thick 
with tiny maple trees. 

“What are all these little green things growing 
here ?” asked Willie. 

“Maple trees,” said his auntie. 

Willie jumped up and ran into the house like a 
shot. “I want a pin, mamma! I want a pin, 
quick !” se a 





This she asked, “‘ Johnny, do sausages walk ?” 


Catching at once his glance of gay wonder, 


Her little heart anxious to make no great blunder, 
With so many listening, for she is shy. 


Wondering what visions eur Johnny’s sntalt sister 


Sausages creeping in corners and by-ways, 
Sausages walking along on the floor, 

Sausages roaming on hillsides and highways, 

Some on two legs maybe, others on four. 


On slates and on pieces of paper we drew them, 
Sausages soaring bird-like on high ; 

Sausages perching on tree-tops, and to them, 

Sausages flying down out of the sky. 


Sausages swimming like fish in the water, 


momo ar 


“How do you make maple-sugar; Uncle John ?” 
asked a little city boy one summer when he was at 


“Well,” said the uncle, “we make little holes in Sa 
the maple trees, and let the sap run out; then we 


That very day Willie was out in the chip-yard 


and “mocking-bird 
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Johnny laughed londly, and Nannie looked flustered, 


But inwardly scorned to be put down by him ; 


So quickly went on as her courage she mustered, ‘ 
“QO, of course not! I know now—yes, sausages swim !""} 


a wm, 


Diving and hiding in seaweed and sand ; 


O, what queer fancies my dear little daughter 


Has of the creatures on sea and on land! 


Mary L. Bottes Brancn. 


| the breathless reply. “Uncle says they make lit- 
tle holes in maple trees, and let the sap run out, so 
I’m going to do it. Here’s, oh, such lots and lots 
of trees! How many cakes do you sappose I shall 
have, auntie ?”’ 





YOUR ANGEL, MAMMA. 
Little Gilbert’s mamma has a way of calling 


In rushed the little grimy figure, face and hands 
black with coal dust, and tears making funny 
white tracks down the dirty checks. “O mamma, 
mamma, it’s your angel.” ‘The poor little battered 
angel was soon washed, kissed and comforted. 








words. Place 
order and read the day of the year on which a man of 


great renown was : 
1, The battle where Napoleon 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
. REVERSALS. 
The words pe ng er spelled backwards, form perfect 


initials of the reverse words in their 


ed from his soldiers 
the name of Little ral, 2, One who 
subsists by a wandering, pastoral life. 3, 
Hoar frost. 4, Mental powers. 5, There- 
fore. 6, A rapacious animal. 17, Space. * 
8, An author and traveller. 9, A wild ani- 
mal. 10, Pertaining toacity. 11, A word 
of contempt addressed to a low fellow. 

e E. L. B. 


HALF-8QUARE. 

2. A river in France. 

4. Border of a garmet. 
6. A numeral. 


3. 
RHYMES OF WORD VALUES. 
A city where St. Paul abode—254. 
A sin forbidden by his code—1152e. 
The ancient great Etruscan drain 
Still perfect as a water-main—2265. 
An ancient queen, a suicide—1001. 
A female brave who fought and died. 
ween of the violin beside—1203. 
widow who received her lord—1554, 
From Pluto’s shades to life restored. 
Mother of Mercury, fabled queen—1003. 
The Muse of History on the scene—15l. 
A maid whom Hercules fain would win 
By shooting arrows, with her kin—5le. 
An ancient Siate where Danube flows—603. 
— Frenchman’s border knows— 


3. Compact. 
5. A pronoun. 


A father who in fable old 

Writhed in a serpent’s toriuring fold—151n. 
A town of the ‘‘celestial” order—1102. 

A town on the Mikado’s border—1102. 

A tree whose fruit we drink and eat—202. 
Fruit of a tree accounted sweet—201. 


4. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

The letters indicated spell a name found 
on the Map ofthe World. 
A State. 
- Common time in music. 
. An ancient numeral. 
A universal, affirmative proposition. 
A point of eompass. 
A numeral letter. 
Name of an, Emperor. 
A known quantity. 


5. 
NAME OF A BOOK AND OF ITS AUTHOIt. 
1 (word). A kind of food as commuoa as 
bread. 





PIS Se GPO 


WESTBROOK. 


2. Is either preposition or conjunction 
according to its use. 
3. What all the human race a: onc time 


are. 
4. Often indicates authorship. 
5. A man’s name,—one of the most com- 
mon in English and in some other languages. 
6. Was once called King in the United 
States. 
7. A verb governed by 1, 2, 3. 
8. Ata later period. 
9. Christened. 
10. The definite adjective. 
11. The reverse of old. 
12. Name of a country. 
18. A book of first lessons. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
A son of Ishmael; a woman beloved by a 
poet; food; to subdue; a long line; an 
equal; a rock of Bible fame. 


7. 
CENTENNIAL PURCHASE. 

Bought at Centennial Exhibition,— 

Turkish Shawl, 10 liras; Chinese Pitcher, 
1 tail; 10 yards French Lace at one livre 
per yard, 10 livres; One dozen Swiss Views, 

bat; Spanish Guitar, 10 pistoles; Oporto 
Wine, 1 doubloon. 

What amount in Federal money is re- 
quired to balance the purchase? 


ELIZABETH. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
What is that which nobody wants, and 
nobody likes to lose? A lawsuit. 
What is the difference between forms and 


Nyon ceremonies? You sit upon forms, and stand 


upon ceremonies. 
What is the greatest riddle of all? 
—hecause we must adi give it up. 
What is the difference between a pill and 
a hill? One is hard to get up, and the other is hard to 
get down. 
How is it that the summer always goes so quickly? 
use there is often an evening mist. 
Why isa water-lily like a whale? Because it comes 
to the surface to blow. 


Life 





Answers to Puzzles in I.ast Number. 


1 LANE MALE 
LAMP PALM™ 
PACE caPE 
LEAP PEAL 
WEST s TEw 
sUED uS ED 
RUNS UrnzNs 
@oReE oGRE 
TARS sTARE 
RAPS sPaR 

2. Violet, Elder. , Oxalis, Narcissus, Iris, Cam. 

ellia, Arethusa,—VERONICA. 

3.—Molasses. Mo. La. 8. 8. E. 8. 
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EMBALMING. ATES. 
ENGRAVING. on dean seem 
Girt. 
5 SPHINXES. 
Ernawe — 
$ t Tue Eayrttan OBELISE. 
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INCREASE OF LONGEVITY. 

It is a common impression that the early setilers of 
New England were a hardy race, of great powe-s of en- 
durance and ‘ong-lived. It is also thought that their de- 
scendants have lost much of the early vigor, and are 
shorter lived. But the recent celebration in Boston, of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its settle- 
ment, has led to a change of opinion. 

In reading up past history copies have been found of 
full and interesting letters written by French visitors, a 
century ago. . They give rose-colored views of the city, 
and its prosperity, and of the social character of the 
people. But all the letters spoke of the inhabitants as 
generally thin and pale and sickly-looking, with a great 
lack of vitality 

One of the visitors, of a scientific spirit, followed up 
his observations by searching the grave-yards, to learn 
the average length of life. He found them full of those 
who died young, and of many who reached middle age ; 
but not a record of many who had passed sixty. It is 
certain that the old type of the Yankee, tall, slender and 
thin-faced, is giving place to a type more closely re- 
sembling the stoutness of the Englishman. Prof. Hux- 
ley, when in this country, said that he could see no dif- 
ference in physique between the ladies of New York 
and Boston and the ladies of London. 

This increase of longevity must be attributed to a 
better knowledge of hygiene. Intelligence tends to 
long life, as does an object which absorbs all the pow- 
ers in virtuous employment. 


centile 
INDUSTRIAL SECRETS. 
Our ancestors had little faith in patent laws to pro- 
tect their rights in inventions. What they discovered 
or invented, they concealed. 


ut upon an oath never to reveal the 
Doors were kept 


Workmen were 
process used by their employers. 
ch , artisans going out were searched, visitors were 
rigorously excluded from admission, and false opera- 
tions blinded the workmen themselves. 

The mysteries of every craft were hedged in by thick- 
set fences of enpyrical pretensions and judicial affirm- 
ation. The royal manu ries of porcelain, for exam- 
ple, were carried on in Europe with a spirit of jealous 
exclusiveness. 

His Majesty of Saxony was especially circumspect. 
Not content with the oath of secrecy imposed upon his 
workpeople, he would not abate his kingly suspicion in 
favor of a brother monarch. Neither king nor king’s 
delegates might enter the tabooed walls of Meissen. 

What is erroneously called the Dresden porcelain— 
that exquisite pottery of which the world has never 

seen its like—was produced for two hundred years by a 
process so secret that neither the bribery of princes nor 
ee lity of the operatives revealed it. 

samen din discoveries have been less successfully guarded, 

y for the world. The manufacture of tin 
ware in ees teint originated in a stolen secret. 

Few readers need to be informed that tin ware is 
simply thin iron plated with tin by being dipped into 
the moiten metal. 

In theory, it is an easy matter to clean the surface of 
iron, dip it into a bath of boiling tin, remove it a. 
with a silvery metal to a place for cooling. In pi 
however, the process is one of the most difficult in the 
arts. 


It was discovered in Holland, and guarded from pub- 
licity with the utmost vigilance for more than half a 
century. England tried in vain to discover the secret, 
until James Sherman, a Cornish miner, insinuated him- 
self master of the secret, and brought it home. 

The secret of manufacturing cast steel was also stealth- 
pea moreso — is now within the reach of all artisans. 
—Trade Lisi 

cnencincensentil inven bilsieenens 
MRS. PRESIDENT HAYES AND THE BOYS. 


Mrs. President Hayes went sleigh-riding the other 


that she directed the driver to keep off the more public 


While driving through the q \ 
trehin whe was playing in the snow called out, ‘Please, 
I ride on the runner?” 
mgly consented, and soon after he had 
perch another asked the same favor, to t 
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York Times publishes what purports to be a new dis- 
covery : 

mo ae gente wl sD peep mg tna 9 
eet) Se ety attacked with the disease before 
the limb had healed. 5 oa otis myname Bag gunmen 
the matter incident to diphtheria ap) on arm 
where it had been severed, in place of depositing itself 
as usual in the throat, and the case prov to be a very 


mild one. 
The doctor get hf this strong intimation from 
nature, to whom his profession pay very little 
heed, and when went called o visit a ey pa- 
tient, blistered his chest. There most of the deposits 
showed themselves, and the patient speedily recovered. 

Hence it is inferred th that the disorder generally affects 
the throat on account of the thinness of its , and 
not because it is any of its morbid law to do so. 
When the blister bi the epidermis, the tenderness 
of that portion of the body draws the virus in the system 
thither, instead of to the throat, as ordinarily. 

This may prove to be of vast advantage to the medi- 
= 1 If it should, it would be only one of 


y instances in which what we call accident has re 
om more than any amount of science. 
—__———_ 
THE COW TREE. 
One of the greatest table ph » though not 





so useful to mankind as the bread. fruit, appears to be 
the Palo de Vaca. 





This a > d a gluti liquid; like an ani- 
mal. It fi ently grows | upon the barren sides of a 
rock; and d coriaceous leaves. For several 


ry 

months in the year its _ is not moistened by a sin- 
ge se og 8 of rain; and i = oe ye tend entirely 

up; but w plereing the trunk, particularly at 
the rising of the. thes, there ae sweet and noustsbing 
yellow tee, ha balsamic perfume, with many of 
the qualities of mi! In the morning, the natives of 
the country in which this table fountain grows, 
visit it with bowls, in which y carry home its milk 
for their children. ‘So that this tree,” says Humboldt, 
“seems to present the icture of a shepherd, but- 
ing the milk of his k.” 


The Araguans call it the cow; the Caucaguans the 
milk-tree. Humboldt, Kunth, and Bredemeyer saw the 
fruit of this tree; but no naturalist has yet seen the 
flower. 

—_——_—> -_— 
AN INTELLIGENT APE. 

A man of strict veracity relates these two facts, of 
which he was an eye-witness. 


He had a very intelligent ape, to whom he amused 
himself by gi ing walnuts, of which the animal was ex- 
tremely fond. day, he placed them at such a dis- 
tance from the ape rag to the animal, y his | free 


chain, could not reach them 
forts to indulge himself in his favorite delicacy, he hap. 

pened to see a servant pass by with a napkin under his 
arm. He immediately seized hold of it, agen gar 


After’ many useless ef- 





The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
—_—_—_— 


Send three cent stamp to Mack’s Milk Chocolate, 181 
Chambers Street, New York, and get 12 Fancy Cards, 
——_>—_—_——_ 


Parents who, when purchasing shoes for their chil- 
dren, will give those with the A. 8. T. Co, Black Tip 
upon the toes a trial, will find their shoe bills reduced 
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beyond his arm, to pained 9 nuts within his reach, and 

so obtained of them. His mode of breaking 
the walnuts was a fresh proof of his inventive powers. 
He placed the walnut upon the ground, let a great stone 
fall on it, and so got at its contents. One day, the 
ground on which he had placed the walnuts was so 


much softer than usual that, instead of break the 
walnut, the ape only drove it inte the earth. 
does the animal do? He takes up a tile, places the wal- 


nut upon it, and then lets the stone fall while the wal- 
nut is in that position. 
SE a 

CURIOUS WAYS OF CATCHING FISH. 

The Icelanders are said, at one time, to have taught 
bears to jump into the sea and cateh’ seals. The China 
birds are equally well trained; for at a signal, they dive 
into the lakes and bring up large fish, grasped in their 
bills. 

In Greece the fishermen use branches of pine, 
steeped in pitch, and lighted; the inhabitants of Amor- 
gos used cypress-leaved eedar, which ~~ when 
lighted, as a flambeau; and the Chinese fis ih in the 
= ht with white painted boards, placed in a manner to 
—_ the rays of P. nom upon the water doubly. 

attract the fish to the boat; when the men cast a 
Fo net, ot, oa deg fail-to draw out considerable 
quantities. Anchovies are fished for also ina similar 
manner. 
——_——__——_ 

“NOTHING LIKE MY AIN HOUSE.” 
Who does not feel the influence and acknowledge the 
comforts of home? 


When Sir Walter Scott returned, a helpless paral 
to Abbotsford after his continental — in ook at 


according! 
more up and down the 
“IT have seen much,” 
fie had labored ha 
to make it a home, or he could 

not have felt and spoken thus. £ sane 





THE FLOWER OF THE AIR. 
There is a plant in Chili, and a similar one in Japan, 
called the ‘flower of the air.” 

This appellation is to it because it has no root, 


and is never fixed to earth. It twines round a dry 
tree or sterile rock. Each shoot produces two or three 


flowers like a any white, transparent, odoriferous. 
Haden age he f being transported two or three hundred 
_— it vegetates as it travels, suspended on a 


_—@—_____ 


Josu Br.Lines says that ‘a good doctor is a 
man to whom we may Leo dares ptr 
exercise more. 
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Its hoofs are divided; it is about twelve or thirteen 
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extremely wild and fierce, associat- 
pod ce hada {ts tail is shaped like thes of a boar, 


what his 
SSeecueay 
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mule, he | 
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